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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


A Second Chance for Plays—News of the 
Soviet Decennial—James Agate Also 
Remembers Janet Achurch 








frightened word was whispered around that there were thirty- 

three dark theatres in New York. Now comes the announcement 
from the largest owners of theatres in New York that in order to 
encourage booking in their houses they will help to finance dramatists 
in the presentation of their own plays, leaving them a free hand in 
casting and production. Suddenly, thanks to so much emptiness, the 
discovery has been made that it takes something more than a building 
to make a theatre and that, build Broadway and its side streets as full 
as you will, you cannot create dramatists by any system of mass pro- 
duction. Up to a few years ago it was said that no New York theatre 
anywhere in “the district” could lose money. A play could, a pro- 
ducer could, a lessee could—if he had a season of unsuccessful pro- 
ductions. But under the arrangement by which theatres were rented, 
either for a large fixed sum for the season, or week by week to a play 
while it continued to earn enough to make a good profit for producer 
and theatre owner, the owner always had a balance to his credit. The 
New York theatre, as a real estate venture, was almost 100 per cent 
profitable. That time seems to be gone, and once gone will, we hope, 
be gone forever. Not that anyone grudges the owner of a theatre a 
thoroughly good return on his investment. Quite the contrary. But 
this scheme of theatre rental is based on a false sense of the nature of 
the theatre. It is as much responsible as any single thing for the slow 
and unsteady growth of our drama and more than anything else 
responsible for its impermanence. Dramatists are artists. Their 
number in each generation is distinctly limited. You cannot manu- 
facture them ad /:b. to fill the theatres that are so fast a-building. Not 
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even competent dramatic craftsmen can create plays ad /ib. that are 
either good enough or mediocre enough to please the hundred thou- 
sands necessary for a metropolitan success. You cannot keep your 
theatres full and the spirit alive of those dramatists you have, and 
continue to waste a full half of this limited dramatic out-put year by 
year because of the failure of an immediate appeal to the masses. A 
good book, a good poem, a good painting may take its time to find an 
audience. A good novel, especially, has a chance to renew its audi- 
ence over and over again (vide the success of the Modern Library, 
etc.) But neither the play that lost its chance for success by some acci- 
dent of production nor the play that was successful yesterday is given 
opportunity for a renewal of life in our present theatre system. Only 
such an accident of fortune as this lean year, when there seem to be 
no new plays worth the financial hazard of production, can point the 
situation sharply. And a longer time than a year, and a changed 
“news slant” will be needed to alter the American habit of mind, 
which press agents have created, and which now responds only to the 
new and the successful in the theatre. As Brock Pemberton once said, 
“The only theatre that a New Yorker really wants to go to is the one 
that is so full that he can’t get in.” 

The first step out of the difficulty might well be what Alexander 
Woollcott calls a “Theatre of the Second Chance, an institution set 
aside for the revival of those plays which for one reason or another 
died in infancy because of some blunder or mishap in performance. 
In that theatre there would be for many an injured play just such 
another day in court as came by chance to L’Enfant Prodigue, let us 
say, or The Yellow Jacket, dire failures both when first they were 
produced. In its first season, for instance, it might produce Barrie’s 
Mary Rose and Zoe Akins’ 4 Texas Nightingale, both mischiev- 
ously mutilated at the Empire when they were new, and Close Har- 
mony, the comedy by Dorothy Parker and Elmer Rice, which was 
done in at the Gaiety a year or so later.” And a hundred other plays, 
with as good a chance of success as The Guardsman had when it was 
allowed to forget the stifling August days in which it suffered a badly 
acted beginning as When Ignorance Is Bliss. The records of the 
agents who rent out Broadway discards to “stock” would tell some 
interesting tales of the audiences found waiting to prove that a Broad- 
way failure is not always—not even almost always—inherent in a 
play. And some New York theatre owner, who really wants to learn 
something, might go out to the Cleveland Playhouse and ask Fred- 
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erick McConnell what he knows about putting a play in which he 
believes, but that doesn’t make a host of friends all at once, into reper- 
tory and playing it a few times the first year, a few more the second, 
and to crowded houses a third. 


Japan has taken the final palm in theatre censorship, if the news- 
paper note is reliable which says that Moliére’s plays have been 
placed on the prohibited list because of their disrespectful attitude 
toward authority, especially parental authority. Next to this comes 
the note that Soviet Russia has barred some of the Tchekov plays, 
notably Uncle Vanya, as being too reminiscent of a bourgeois day. 


Reports of what is happening and about to happen on the Russian 
stage have come from all directions during the past month, follow- 
ing on the celebration of the Soviet Decennial, in whose record the 
theatre plays so significant a part. The Bulletin of the Society for 
Cultural Relations, a Soviet publication, in its résumé of the Tenth 
Soviet Season, says: “All the contemporary playwrights were loaded 
with orders to write plays for the Decennial of the Revolution, and 
the result is not much above average quality.” Some of the plays 
from which the best results were expected were named, Armed Train 
No. 4167, a dramatization by Ivanov of his own novel, and The Year 
1917, by Sukhanov, author of The Memoirs of the Revolution. 
Forty entirely new productions are announced in Moscow and Petro- 
grad, a very large number, considering that new productions are 
limited in repertory theatres. Shakespeare holds a leading place in 
the year’s announcements: Much Ado About Nothing, Othello, A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Merry Wives of Windsor, All’s 
Well That Ends Well. Meierhold is producing Griboedov’s Trouble 
From Reason, a mystic play by Andrei Belly, and The History of a 
Certain City by Shechedrin. The Second Art Theatre has The 
Death of John the Terrible and Romain Rolland’s Capture of the 
Bastille, “toning down,” says our Bulletin, “the text of anarchical 
pacifism.” The Dictator, by Jules Romains, much disputed in Paris, 
vies, strangely enough, for attention in the First Art Theatre program 
with a new version of The Two Orphans, called In the Storms of 
Time. Halcott Glover’s brilliant panorama play of rebellion, Wat 
Tyler, finds its way into the repertory of one of the smaller play- 
houses and Hasenclever’s version of Antigone will be seen at the 
Kamerny. On the strength of that record it is interesting to read 
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Abraham Cahan’s accounts of his recent visit to Russian theatres in 
the Forward: “What They Play and How They Play It in Russia,” 
with their subtitle, “Censorship Relaxing—Pretentious Eccentrici- 
ties Give Way to Real Art.” Mr. Cahan closes his article with a 
quotation from an article on the theatre, in the Moscow daily Jzves- 
tia, to the effect that, generally speaking, the theatres of the coun- 
try, having used up much energy and worn out much interest in 
searching for new dramatic forms, are now devoting their time and 
attention to searching for good dramatists. The New York Russky 
Golos, the largest Russian newspaper in America, in its Soviet De- 
cennial number included an article by Alexander Bakshy on “The 
Theatre in Russia” which makes this interesting point in regard to 
the Constructivist theory in the Revolutionary Theatre: “Just as the 
latter [the creative theatre] has helped in educating the masses to the 
appreciation of the art of the theatre, so constructivism has helped the 
actor and the director to obtain practical education in art by descend- 
ing from the heights of detached aestheticism to the applied uses of 
art in real life. Enriched by this experience, the Russian theatre is 
now showing a greater vigour and vitality than ever before. All 
schools have derived benefit from this constructivist plunge into actu- 
ality, and today even those who remained on the fringe of this move- 
ment preferring to explore their art away from the clangor of real life, 
such as Tairov’s Kamerny Theatre, the Moscow Art Theatre and 
even the late Imperial Theatres, seem to have learned something from 
their more venturesome confréres and reveal certain and unmistakable 
signs of a general theatrical revival. Thus art and life prove their 
intimate connection.” A poem called “Transfiguration,” by Sergey 
Yesenin, the tragic poet-husband of Isadora Duncan, which appears 
in this same issue of the Russky Golos, in a translation by Babette 
Deutsch and A. Yarmolinsky, gives, in its first stanzas, something of 
the essential spirit of this whole theatre life and rebirth in Russia. 


Eh, Russians, 
Fishers of the universe. 
You who scooped heaven with the net of the dawn, 


Blow your trumpets! 


Beneath the plow of storm 


The earth roars. 
Golden-tusked, the colter breaks 
The cliffs. 
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A model by Isaac Rabinovitch for the production of Prokofiev’s 
Love of Three Oranges at the “Bolshi” (Great) Theatre in Lenin- 
grad, shown in the theatre section of the Russian Exposition of the 
Soviet Union, now being held in New York. The exposition, which 
aims, “in a limited way, to acquaint interested Americans with some 
of the outstanding cultural and economic developments of the Soviet 
Union,” embraces the arts, education, science, industry and theatre of 
the U.S.S.R. Though the theatre section is limited it includes sev- 
eral interesting examples of Constructivist settings and Proletarian 
productions, among which are displays by the Bolshi Theatre, the 
Jewish Kamerny Theatre, the Georgian Academic Theatre, the 
White Russian State Jewish Theatre, and the First Worker’s Prolet- 
cult Theatre. Meierhold, Tairov, Vachtangov, Litvinov, and Akh- 
menteli are among the Russian theatre workers represented. 





Robert Edmond Jones’ sketch for the sec- 
ond act setting of Philip Barry’s new 
comedy, Paris Bound. The simple, luminous 
beauty of Mr. Jones’ “music-room on the 
top floor of a house in uptown New York 
—near the East River” shows off Mr. 
Barry’s dialogue and characters in a man- 
ner that aids immensely in focussing the 
attention upon the comic interplay. 
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A new sower 

Roams the fields. 

New seeds 

He casts into the furrows. 


Mr. James Agate devotes two brilliant columns in The London 
Times of January 8 to a review of the letters by Bernard Shaw which 
appeared in the January issue of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY—or 
rather, not so much to a review of the letters as to memories of Janet 
Achurch which the Shaw letters revived. “She certainly made more 
impression upon me,” said Mr. Agate, “than any actress I have ever 
seen except Bernhardt, and generally in parts in which I must think 
that Bernhardt would and could have made no impression at all.” 
And again, “Unlike the lady who prided herself on being in the van 
but did not care where the van was going so long as she was in it, 
Janet cared for the new drama most desperately. Achurch, in 18809, 
was something more than a new actress; she was the New Woman. 
Today we have forgotten all that, and must even submit to hearing 
A Doll’s House, Candida, and all the rest of the old New Drama 
sneered at by our clever young man, and laughed out of the theatre of 
Lonsdale and Coward as dull and old-fashioned. Yet there was a 
time within the easy memory of middle-age when so plain a phrase 
as ‘living with a strange man and bearing him three children,’ and the 
retort to Torvald’s plea that a man cannot sacrifice his honor, that 
‘millions of women have done so,’ sent home a shock of new truth in 
the light of which relations between the sexes must be forever 
changed. There will be new actresses again, and we may see tidier, if 
not greater, geniuses than Janet Achurch. But what used to be called 
the Emancipation of Woman is a thing achieved; and it can never 
again be the lot of any player to fulfill, as Janet did, the doubly crea- 
tive role—that of exponent of a new art of acting and pioneer in an 
awakened sex-responsibility. Let one sentence sum up what Mr. 
Shaw has taken so many volumes to expound—that Nora and Can- 
dida could never have been played by actresses of the Ristori-Bern- 
hardt school, bedewing Frou-frous and Adriennes with Niagaras of 
tears and technique. The actress who should play Nora and Candida 
had to be an actress who knew what the New Woman was thinking. 
And Janet knew.” With such sharp contrasts as she was able to 
master, it was no wonder that she was not always free from what Mr. 
Agate calls “the fault of magnoperative actresses—that of superim- 
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posing herself upon her part.” “Charrington had an inhibition 
against beauty, and at rehearsal would pull his wife up sharply when- 
ever she showed a disposition to be graceful. This was why in the 
same piece she would be a pretty woman one moment and at the next 
‘a desperate creature just fished dripping out of the river by the 
Thames police.’ In Little Eyolf, Mr. Shaw tells us, she would look 
alternately like the head of a statue of Victory or like Medusa, would 
cross from left to right like a queen, and ‘from right to left with, so to 
speak, her toes turned in, her hair coming down, and her slippers 
coming off.’ Her vocal achievements have become a part of legend, 
and she would, without reference to sense, coo like a wood pigeon or 
make a noise like a ship’s captain on the bridge during a typhoon. 
Nevertheless her: ‘Let me pass!’ to Nora’s Dr. Rank, and her: “That’s 
a good bid, Eugene!’ remain in my mind as the two utterances of 
greatest significance in my experience of the English stage.” For 
anybody who is interested in Ibsen or good acting or in vivid criticism, 
the issue of the Times with Mr. Agate’s article is worth searching out. 





Ibsen. A caricature by Olaf Gubransson, the 
original of which bore the caption, “Behold 
me! Divine is my delight in the dismal.” 
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NEW YORK GOES NATIVE 


Broadway in Review 
By JOHN MASON BROWN 


FTER several preliminary months that have been chiefly dis- 
tinguished because of their importations, either in plays or 


foreign troupes, Broadway has recently gone native with a 
vengeance. During a scant thirty days, and by an odd coincidence, 
the latest work of three of its most esteemed dramatists, Philip Barry, 
George Kelly and O’Neill, has been disclosed along with a full mus- 
ter of plays by such established domestic playwrights as Elmer Rice, 
Robert E. Sherwood, Edna Ferber and George S. Kaufman. These 
native offerings, taken side by side with the four additions to the 
Reinhardt repertory, and seen along with such recent foreign plays as 
Alfred Neumann’s The Patriot and John van Druten’s Diversion, 
have given this crowded month a steadier interest than any month 
this season’s theatre has hitherto enjoyed. All along its eventful 
course, as if to serve as a foil for the latest output of contemporary 
playwrights, such classics as Kabale und Liebe, The Servant of Two 
Masters and The Merchant of Venice have been revived. The result 
has been a series of openings which provided, for the playgoer at 
least, a repertory as catholic in style and subject as anyone could 
wish, and in which the urge of original effort has, without ignoring 
the classics, kept them in their right proportion. 

The most elaborate of the new American plays, as well as by far 
the most glamorous, is Eugene O’Neill’s Marco Millions, which has 
finally come to a generous and abundant production at the hands of 
the Theatre Guild. As everyone knows by now, Marco is the story of 
Babbitt retold in ancient dress, wherein the smoking-car wit and the 
Rotarian complacency of the Polos, and particularly of the younger 
Polo, are set against the splendor and the mystic wisdom of the court 
of Kublai, the Great Kaan. There is no gainsaying that Mr. O’Neill 
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and the Guild have labored mightily for what may, at first, seem a 
simple, even an obvious, satiric idea, that was fresher four years ago 
when the play was written than it can appear today. But it is not fair 
to dismiss Marco as a one finger exercise rendered heroically by a 
symphony orchestra. It is far more than a “lady-come-to-see” version 
of Sinclair Lewis, because in it Mr. O’Neill has not admitted satire 
as his fina] goal. Instead he has written with a haunting and savage 
beauty that lifts the play far above the mockery which is ordinarily 
aimed at Kiwanians. Although he has employed the usual Babbitt- 
scorner methods, they have, in his hands, taken a form that is pecul- 
iarly his own. His satire is colored by a wit that has no skill in parry- 
ing but that strikes out with heavy and downright blows. If it is far 
from agile, and permits no pauses for those verbal interchanges which 
are the delight of comedy, it is because its grim strength is nearer toa 
tragic virtue than a comic necessity. Mr. O'Neill shows up the full- 
fledged absurdity of this Marco, whose shrewdness is masked in all 
the “getting ahead” clichés of the “bigger and better” school of busi- 
ness beatitudes, shows him up again and again in the same ludicrous 
light, with scarcely a variation, in a way that, for all its broadness of 
attack, is never hilarious, though it is steadily diverting. If Marco de- 
pended solely on its satire, its gruff jokes would soon go stale. They 
are, however, so at odds with the opulence of their setting and so 
blended with a mellow tale of tragedy and romance, that they gain 
all the sharper values of antithesis. Nor are they, by any means, Mr. 
O’Neill’s sole concern. His picaresque drama makes a more special 
comment on the disintegration of Marco, as success finally stifles the 
poet that was in him, just as it narrates, with a tenderness and beauty 
rarely found in his plays, the lyric infatuation of the young princess, 
Kukachin, for the leather-pated Marco. In it, too, Mr. O’Neill, who 
is ever intrepid in the face of experiment, differentiates the dialogic 
styles of each of the various elements which combine to make his 
story, with a sensitive ear for prose rhythms. If, at first, his play 
seems more obvious in production than in its printed form, it is partly 
due to Mr. O’Neill’s failure to underline his meaning with that in- 
delible red ink that the theatre invariably demands. More certainly, 
it is that incapacity of his to give his plays a final finish, which stands 
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in his way now as it has so often in the past, and which permits him to 
let his last act, both in the acting and the printed versions, slough off 
into the grandiose phrases of a deeply felt but weakly thought mys- 
ticism, when a little sharpening in line and finality of thought would 
keep his intention clear throughout. He has not sinned alone, how- 
ever, for the direction, as well as some of the acting, at the Guild is, 
at times, more than a little heedless of his literary values. Rouben 
Mamoulian, whose ensemble work in Porgy was remarkable, directs 
Marco with a fine, unerring eye for pictorial imagery. In his com- 
positional effects he shows a virtuosity seldom rivalled in our theatre, 
but his hand is not equally strong in keeping the satire pointed for its 
most vital meaning, or in outlining the sad romance of the little prin- 
cess and the even sadder decline of Marco against the swarming pag- 
eantry of the play. Of the actors, it is Alfred Lunt who blurs the 
script most, by making fatigue a characteristic of his Marco, and, 
more unforgivably, by showing the young Marco, who in the text is 
still unformed and capable of both imagination and emotion, as an in- 
fant Babbitt, shallow and false, and already afraid of both sincerity 
and beauty. Baliol Holloway, instead of shielding the weaknesses of 
the final scenes, exaggerates them by running away from the impres- 
sive simplicity he shows as the young Kaan to let loose a deep-throated 
and meaningless series of vocalizations. The full sweep of this opu- 
lent production is, however, as studded with compensations as it is 
dimmed by obscurities. Of the many acute characterizations, Dudley 
Digges’ shrivelled Cathayan sage, Chu-Yin, stands out in the highest 
relief, cold with the imperturbability of the East and wise with the 
wisdom of the ages. Morris Carnovsky’s Tedaldo is created with a 
majesty that allows this papal legate to be witty as well as clerical. 
Those crass elder Polos, who are played by Henry Travers and Er- 
nest Cossart, contribute a zestful vulgarity, and Margalo Gillmore as 
the Princess Kukachin does the most moving work of her career in 
the scene on the Royal Junk when she speaks her love to Marco. The 
groupings of Mamoulian are heightened by the ever-colorful and 
often superb costumes of Lee Simonson, and backed by some of the 
most effective settings Mr. Simonson has ever designed. Seen with- 
out their color these sets would immediately confess that their lines 
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are not distinguished; but lighted as they are at the Guild they pre- 
sent a steady sequence of richly contributive backgrounds. By his 
ingenious use of permanent set pieces, Mr. Simonson not only makes 
the production possible, by solving the difficulties presented by the 
globe-trotting of the script, but lends the play a unity which consid- 
erably strengthens its picaresque form. 

In Paris Bound Philip Barry puts promise behind him and writes 
one of the most adult and engaging comedies yet to come from the 
pen of an American. Since You and I Mr. Barry has frequently 
demonstrated his skill in making his dialogue sparkle with amusing 
conceits even while it was tinged with a thoughtful tenderness. Often 
too, and particularly in that game of preferences which made the 
second act of In a Garden memorable, he has shown his ability to 
make the situation serve as a mere take-off for one of those breathless 
journeys into the land of nonsense, where an idea is pursued for its 
own sake with the playful, yet intelligent, exaggeration that belongs 
to the best tradition of high comedy. And in all of his plays Mr. 
Barry has proved himself to be one of the few American playwrights 
who can write a drawing-room comedy without having to rent a din- 
ner coat for the occasion. Since You and I, however, one thing or 
another has seemed to stand in the way of the success which was 
always near at hand for him, chief among which has been his ap- 
parent refusal to be concerned with those very traits which distin- 
guish a dramatist from a conversationalist. Because he has done just 
this, and thought of his theatre as well as his dialogue, Paris Bound 
is sustained in its delight and marks a new stage in Mr. Barry’s de- 
velopment. It is a comedy based on the debatable idea that occasional 
infidelity is pardonable when, and only when, a husband and wife are 
truly in love, because then it can have nothing to do with the real 
bonds which bind them. To illustrate his point (it can hardly be 
claimed that he proves it, because Mr. Barry still has a long road to 
travel before he can claim to be a successful propagandist) he takes 
a devoted young couple that shares his idea and then shows what hap- 
pens when the husband has fallen from grace and the wife comes peril- 
ously near to slipping. While Paris Bound seems an unabashed and 
unconventional modern comedy, because it is treated from such an 
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Vandamm 


Eugene O’Neill’s Marco Millions at the Theatre Guild, as directed by Rouben 
Mamoulian and set by Lee Simonson. Above, Mr. Simonson’s setting for the scene 
on the Royal Junk of the Princess Kukachin (Margalo Gillmore), and, below, the 
setting for the prologue, laid before a sacred tree in Persia near the confines of India. 
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As Chu-Yin, the Cathayan sage at the court of Kublai, the 
Great Kaan, in Marco Millions, Dudley Digges gives one 
of the best performances of his distinguished career. In 
posture, costume, make-up and voice he catches the cold 
inscrutability of the East. Mr. Digges is an Irishman and 
was once a member of the Abbey Theatre Company. Since 
his coming to this country he has established himself as a 
character actor and a director of more than ordinary skill. 
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amusing angle and so invested with Mr. Barry’s comic felicity, it 
really preaches a most conservative and churchly sermon against di- 
vorce. It turns tiresome only when Gilbert Emery as the father (who 
has set his son a precedent in infidelity) stops the comedy to upbraid 
his daughter-in-law for daring to get angry at her unfaithful hus- 
band, with specious and arrogant arguments that are delivered in the 
best pulpit manner. If Mr. Barry ends his play by avoiding its real 
ending, he only postpones the inevitable debate between the reunited 
husband and wife so that the audience can take it up. In any case the 
ultimate logic of Paris Bound (which is dodged and muffed) does 
not matter, because the play as a play is tender and ingratiating 
enough to stand quite independent of it. Luminously directed by 
Arthur Hopkins, it finds Madge Kennedy making the most of the 
first part which has so far given proper scope to her comic gifts. In 
Hope Williams, with her “athletic walk,” her taut shoulders and her 
stiffly swinging arms, it discloses a new and welcome comédienne 
who makes her points with all the surety of an expert vaudevillian. 
It is for the men that Mr. Barry has written his drollest comedy. He 
supplies Don Cook, who valiantly survives the ordeal of having to be 
a nice and normal young husband, with a telephone speech of fare- 
well to his children, which is defter and more moving than any single 
comic scene our playwrights have written since Mr. Barry wrote his 
game of preferences, and gives Donald MacDonald, who is excellent 
as the composer in love with the young wife, a gloriously mad recita- 
tion of the plot of a jazz ballet which Mr. MacDonald drains for its 
last drop of mingled comedy and emotion. Edwin Nicander, who 
has been unhappy of late in choosing his plays, should be thankful 
to Mr. Barry for the endless mock-heroics which fall his way as 
Peter Cope and which he handles impeccably. Robert Edmond 
Jones, in the fine, free masses and the vigorous simplicity of his set- 
tings, has shown for all time how helpful a designer may be in dis- 
playing the values of a comedy. 

With Behold, the Bridegroom certain tendencies in George Kelly’s 
work, which have been discernible for some time, stand out with a 
disconcerting obviousness. It is not that he has faltered from the 
brave course he has consistently pursued in selecting any subject 
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which happens to interest him and in treating it with that forthright 
integrity that characterizes him. It is, rather, that in his latest play 
his craftsmanship and, especially, his dialogue are constantly con- 
flicting with the modernity of his intention. When Mr. Kelly wrote 
those middle-class comedies of suburbia, by which he is known, this 
fault was not nearly as obvious as it is in Behold, the Bridegroom, 
where he is approaching a theme that needs to be written in the sharp- 
est tang of the contemporary, and noted from the view-point of the 
most modern psychology if it is to be distinguished at all from such 
of its literary forebears as Camille and Alice Ben Bolt. His Tony, 
a jaded young woman, who has travelled everywhere and done every- 
thing before she is thirty, has come to realize how cheap and value- 
less she is. It is when she is on the verge of a nervous break-down 
that she meets a man, a decent hard-working man, who looks down 
on her even as she can look up to him. She falls desperately in love 
with him, discards the weakling to whom she has been engaged for 
three years, and finally dies of what even Mr. Kelly’s doctors have to 
admit is a plain case of repining. In spite of the taut, bitter scene in 
which Tony states her self-contempt to her former fiancé, in spite, 
too, of the excellent beginning of the first act and the drawing of the 
minor women and painting of Tony, Mr. Kelly has tracked his sub- 
ject down with such a vintaged technique that it cannot help but 
seem as if the spectator has been invited to read Freud through a 
stereopticon. One careful look at Mr. Kelly’s dialogue, for both its 
ideas and form, makes clear how far he can wander from the contem- 
porary idiom and, more particularly, the spoken idiom of the stage. 
When Tony, whom Judith Anderson plays with the lack of mercy 
which Mr. Kelly aimed at in his text, breaks off her engagement, her 
reason is, “I’ve seen the man at whose bidding I might rise to the ful- 
fillment of any good that is in me.” And when, in the last act, she 
totters into the big arm chair in the living room to die, with her hair 
dishevelled above her ashen face and her negligée wrapped close 
around her repining body, she looks into the eyes of the man who 
does not love her. “That man,” she says, explaining why she has re- 
nounced him, “deserves a better fate—and that little boy of his (en- 
tirely a figure of speech) deserves a better mother,” a line which 
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would have warmed the heart of Dumas-fils. With the discarded 
fiancé, acted effectively by Lester Vail, Mr. Kelly has taken pains, 
though not quite enough, to individualize a man. But with the noble 
Spencer Train, who might have fathered the little boy, neither Mr. 
Kelly nor John Marston, who plays him, has done anything except 
to create an unbearable prig, who is so irritatingly condescending 
that his every appearance invites a titter. When Tony’s father (on 
the whole well written, and sympathetically portrayed by Thurston 
Hall) explains to Train that he has been asked to see Tony because 
| the doctors believe his presence will alone cure her, Mr. Kelly’s 
: hero is quick to think of himself. Admitting that he is not in love 
with Tony, he points out that his predicament not only “invests me 
with an authority I don’t think I quite warrant,” but “would involve 
me in a risk that I would not take unnecessarily.” Surely there is a 
paradoxical discrepancy between the Mr. Kelly who is revered as 
“the arch realist of our theatre” and the author of Behold, the Bride- 
groom. For in this latest play, with its pressed roses and its repining, 
Mr. Kelly has slipped away from what his own heroine calls “the 
logic of things” and “the stark beauty of the fact,” and confounded 
his clinical analysis of the neurotic Tony with the ultra-violet rays 
of a precarious romanticism. 

The Royal Family, on which George S. Kaufman and Edna Ferber 
have collaborated for the first time since Minick, is the most utterly 
enjoyable farce-comedy of the present season. Set in the topsy-turvy 
home of a great American actor-family, it needs no program note to 
explain that the Barrymores are the models from which it is drawn. 
Its three acts, laid in a household where servants are kept busy the 
whole day through, answering countless telephone calls, packing and 
unpacking bags, and serving individual breakfasts as each member of 
the Cavendish clan arrives, have all the mad-cap comedy of Vincent 
Crummles and not a little of the wistfulness of Trelawney. Its people 
are four generations of show-folk, ranging from the two-month-old 
son of Gwen Cavendish to his great-grandmother, Fanny Caven- 
dish, an old-timer who has, throughout her long and active life, put 

the theatre so steadily before everything else that she even managed 
to have her daughter, Julia, born during Holy Week, so as not to halt 
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the run of her play. Its laughter comes from the dizzy, head-long 
eccentricities of this family, the tantrums and tempests it is heir to, 
and a steady flow of neatly turned jokes on and for “the profession.” 
For the stronger ingredients of plotting, it indicates how romance 
threatens several times to steal the younger Cavendishes away from 
the theatre, but finally fails. Whenever the authors seem in doubt as 
to how they can end an act, they show the grandmother on the verge 
of a decline and thus gain those gulpy emotions always aroused by 
the death of an old warhorse in harness. The Royal Family is not 
played with the drive with which it is written. Probably only its 
prototypes could do it that final justice. But from Haidee Wright’s 
slow and magnificent Fanny to Otto Kruger’s bounding Anthony 
(just back from Hollywood or Europe) and Ann Andrews’ digni- 
fied, but only mildly indicated, Julia, it is unerringly delightful. 
Of the other American plays of the month, it is Cock Robin, by 
Philip Barry and Elmer Rice, which offers the most pleasure. If 
you can imagine The Trial of Mary Dugan crossed with The Torch- 
bearers you have guessed the possibilities, but not the quality, of this 
play. Unfortunately Cock Robin, like Buridan’s donkey, seems to 
stand equi-distant between a developed satire on amateur dramatics 
and an unrestrained murder melodrama, and to languish because its 
authors could not make up their minds as to which of these tempting 
forms was best suited to their play. Though aided by Beatrice Her- 
ford’s curtain speech (the funniest of its kind) as the president of 
the amateur club, and given a certain glamor by Jo Mielziner’s set- 
tings, Cock Robin suffered from the measured monotony of Guthrie 
McClintic’s direction. In The Love Nest, produced by the Actor- 
Managers, Robert E. Sherwood wrote a weak-kneed little satire on 
the home life of one of America’s favorite motion picture couples. 
Culled from a short story by Ring Lardner, Mr. Sherwood made it 
into what, in spite of having three acts, was really only a one-act play. 
Throughout it meandered in writing, direction and acting from the 
vibrant reality of June Walker’s Celia Gregg to such an hilarious 
burlesque as Paula Trueman’s characterization of a motion picture 
critic. With The First Stone, which Walter Ferriss also adapted 
from a short story, the Civic Repertory Theatre tried its hand at an 
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unconvincing, though occasionally moving, play of New England 
passions, written in the best tradition of the Cape Cod school of 
American literature. On Fourteenth Street, where little attempt was 
made at a Down-East dialect, in fact any dialect at all except those 
that are native to Miss LeGallienne’s company, the play might, for 
all the world, have been any foreign drama in her repertory. 

From England came Diversion, the first play by John van Druten 
to be produced here since Young Woodley. It retells the venerable 
story of a young man’s vain infatuation for an actress, but retells it 
compassionately and well, displaying once again Mr. van Druten’s 
gift for revealing the bruised emotions of young love as well as his 
uncanny ability to portray the embarrassed but devoted intimacy 
which can exist between a father and son. Pitched in a tragic key, 
the play goes beyond its violent climax, in which the young law stu- 
dent strangles, without any real intention of killing her, the actress 
who has cast him aside, and comes out on a nicely understated, if 
slightly maudlin, scene between the father and son, before the boy 
leaves to give himself up to the police. It is that very willingness of 
Mr. van Druten’s to shift from the actress to the father, and back 
again, which weakens Diversion. Showing clearly how bi-focal the 
author’s interest has been, it keeps the play from rising above a prom- 
ising competence into a real distinction. Acted capably, particularly 
in the case of Sir Guy Standing as the father, and Cathleen Nesbitt 
as the actress, it reaches its highest points in the young man that Rich- 
ard Bird presents with an electrifying anguish. Also from England, 
it perhaps need not be added, was William Shakespeare’s The Mer- 
chant of Venice, which found its way into a careful but sadly unin- 
spired production at the hands of Winthrop Ames. The limited range 
of George Arliss was never shown up more clearly than in the suave 
but passionless gentleman into which he converted Shylock. Peggy 
Wood made an intelligent and simple Portia, witty in her Belmont 
scenes and unaffected even in her “Mercy” speech, which was, how- 
ever, marred throughout by the high and unmelodious quality that 
crept into her voice. The minor parts were on the whole intelligently 
played, but it was from them, as from the entire production, that the 
Gobbo of Romney Brent stood out, because it moved and breathed 
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and | .spoke,..with, a, |life, that, was. woefully). lacking, elsewhere; 
'o The;Patriot, which Ashley Dukes:has translated from the German 
of Alfred; Neumann, is,a colorful but stately melodrama of the con- 
spiracy against,the insane,Czar, Paul I,;which, as played here, moves 
ponderously toward the. fearful tension of its murder scene., Written 
in those brave, bold strokes. thatimake for effective chiaroscuro in:the 
theatre, the villainies of the play are. as.deep-dyed, and, unrelieved as 
its heroics. Lts suspense lies\in, the, conflict between the half-witted 
but! trusting! Paul;and, the all-powerful Count Pahlen,; who, \ feeling 
that; he must put/his country above. his \friend, decides; to. have, this 
befuddled,Czar. murdered in order to. stave off the revolution, which 
will,;surely, break, out-if:he-continues in; power. ; Throughout its, long 
course; the; net, of .conspiracy.- tightens; around, the broken ,monarch, 
vaguely, in, the manner of, most, stage,.conspiracies, but, grippingly 
neyertheless,, If it;does not,-hold,the audience’s interest. from. the be- 
ginning: the fault lies not, with the, playwright but,with. the courtly 
deliberation ofthe New, York production, ; Gilbert Miller has tricked 
the play, out with all the opulence of importance; and, his.actors, many 
of, whom;have' been imported; forthe occasion, have evidently, held. its 
importance! more dear! than’ its melodrama. \To.give,it that visual 
majesty; which it: deserves, -Mr,.;|Miller jhas called ,upon, Norman 
Geddes to. set the play.,;Never,in his distinguished, career has Me. 
Geddes designed more. tasteful),and. impressive ; realistic .settings— 
settings, by the way, which are, as strong in line/as they are ,vivid,in. 
color. da spite of theit. weight ,.Mr:,Geddes has,managed to move. 
them with lightaing/speed.on a series of wagon; stages... The. pity, is 
that;Mri:Miller didnot take hiscue from,Mr. Geddes, and‘accelerate 
his,actors to his|scenery’s pace;,or that.his. actors did not; time; their. 
reading, to the sweep, of) Ashley Dukes’ crystalline and) ringing trans, 
lation; The weak-brained Paul, of,,Lya; Harding, while, eccentric 
with, an‘ obvious theatricality, is|amazingly right|for the whole highy 
tensioned scheme of The. Patriot; So, too, is,the; gallant, romanticism, 
of John |Gielgud jas; the, Grand Duke, Alexander. But, Leslie Faber, 
though he plays,Count Pahlen, with a,commanding poise, is,too cau-, 
tidus in; spurning the,more -driying; domination, that. melodrama _de,, 
mharids,;just,as he-is;too; noble, from, the first to, give his, final nobility, 
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Above, Lee Simonson’s setting for the little throne rcom in Kublai Kaan’s summer 
palace at Yanadu, in the Theatre Guild’s production of Marco Millions. Below, the 
scene in the palace of the Papal Legate at Syria, when Tedaldo is chosen Pope. Mr. 
Simonson’s three-fold division of his permanent setting, and his use of simple inserts to 
indicate the many changes in locale required by the text, is shown in these photographs. 
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Lee Simonson’s sketches for the costumes of the 
Princess Kukachin and a nobleman in the Thea- 
tre Guild’s production of Eugene O’Neill’s 
Marco Millions. 
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any of its needed surprise. The presence of Madge Titheradge in the 
cast, as the Baroness Ostermann, is certainly not explained by her 
performance. The Patriot, however, affords the gorgeous panorama 
of murder on a royal scale, as a spectacle, if not as a melodrama. 
The Reinhardt repertory has disclosed within a brief four weeks 
four distinct and separate styles of playing, such as no other company 
now in this country could possibly have exhibited. It has shown, too, 
that other side to Reinhardt, which is as far removed from the Rein- 
hardt of the Century Theatre spectacles as the Cosmopolitan Thea- 
tre, where his company is now playing, is from the Grosses Schau- 
spielhaus. This second half of his season began with Peripherie, 
Frantisek Langer’s realistic play of murder and lust among those 
who live on “the ragged edge” in contemporary Prague. Its grim 
tale of the murderer who can persuade no one to arrest him (its end- 
ing was made more pleasant for America) requires and is given by 
the Reinhardt company all those low-pitched, detailed values which 
belong to a meticulous realism. In particular, the prostitute of Dagny 
Servaes, the stolid, desperate Franz of Hermann Thimig, the gentle 
Tony of Hans Thimig, and the Cruikshank study that Vladimir 
Sokolov created as the rowdy judge were exactly attuned to its espe- 
cial needs. From Peripherie Reinhardt turned to Goldoni’s The 
Servant of Two Masters, preceded, quite unnecessarily, by Leo Tol- 
stoy’s one-act comedy, Er Ist an Allen Schuld (It Is to Blame for 
Everything) in order to include Moissi on the bill. The Servant of 
Two Masters, though strung a little long, was acted with all that fast 
and furious buoyancy which was the excuse as well as the joy of the 
Commedia dell’ Arte. It romped through Goldoni’s stale little plot 
with such energy and style that it was raised to the most side-splitting 
of farces. It was Hermann Thimig, not by nature blessed with the im- 
mediate and irresistible comicality of the true clown, who carried the 
performance, bounding through doors, smacking a wobbly mound of 
pudding with a relish not soon to be forgotten, and glorifying all 
those custard elegancies, which the Commedia shares with Keystone 
comedies and current burlesque, with a superlative, if effortful, in- 
dustry. From the antics of the Commedia, Reinhardt brought his 
company to Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe, in which all the excres- 
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cences of Romanticism—the pathos, the tears, the sentimentality, the 
conflict between love and honor, the over-sensitiveness and the vibrant 
fire of Sturm und \Drang—are gloriously combined. Reinhardt and 
his actors played this over-wrought drama with all the perfervid 
exaggeration that alone can make it bearable today, as if they be- 
lieved in every phrase they uttered and attitude they struck. From 
the golden curls and innocuous innocence of Helene Thimig’s Luise 
to the fearful hardness and brilliant beauty of Lili Darvas’ Lady 
Milford the temper of the Romantics was caught. Only Paul Hart- 
mann seemed a little too robust for the tears and fainting spells de- 
manded of the Werther-like Ferdinand. To close his American 
season Reinhardt chose Leo Tolstoy’s Der Lebende Leichnam (The 
Living Corpse). Using only a few indicative backgrounds and cut- 
ting the darkness of his stage with spotlights, he frankly turned his 
theatre over to his actors. In their hands Der Lebende Leichnam be- 
came a vastly different play from what it was when Arthur Hopkins 
produced it here under the title of Redemption, with John Barry- 
more as Fedja. What it lost in not having more precise Slavic trap- 
pings and in making no attempt to create Russian atmosphere, it 
gained in the finish of those smaller parts that Otto Wallburg, Helene, 
Hans and Hermann Thimig played. In the Fedja of Alexander Moissi 
it lost that dynamic portrayal of disintegration with which John 
Barrymore focussed the entire play. For Moissi, until the last scene 
of suicide, did nothing to indicate the changes in the declining Fedja. 
Throughout he acted him, unsoiled and untouched, with a benign 
inertia, and the beauty of his playing, which was real and constant, 
existed by itself rather than because of any identification with or fit- 
ness for the part he was creating. Instead of subjecting himself to 
Fedja, Moissi arbitrarily fitted Fedja to himself, discarding many of 
those traits which the text obviously demands, and using the part as 
a mere exercise for displaying his matchless voice. With the final 
curtain of Der Lebende Leichnam, however, after the Reinhardt 
company had been in New York for a full two months, an end came 
to one of the most exciting experiences a playgoer may have in many 
long years to come, one that was as rich in values as it was illuminat- 
ing in the contrasts it offered to our native theatre. 
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THE LITTLE MAN FROM SKIEN 


By MONTROSE J. MOSES 


‘iE is no one who would have enjoyed his hundredth 
anniversary more than Henrik Ibsen. Having become a 
self-imposed state satirist, having declared his gifts as those 
bestowed by Heaven, having spent years in fulmination against the 
weaknesses of society and the contemptibleness of humanity in gen- 


eral, he thought it only due him—on the approach of his sixtieth and 
seventieth birthdays—that demonstrations should be accorded him. 


He claimed this by right, and in the depths of his being he took a 
childish delight in the hubbub, he adorned his breast with all the 
decorations he had received, he wore himself out attending the gala 
theatre performances, where King and Scientific Societies trooped 
around him with formal bowings and loud huzzahs—while his little 
blue eyes blinked behind their glasses, his tight lips smacked in relish, 
and his hand—that had held for so many years a vitriolic pen which 
missed no opportunity to excoriate his countrymen—gave a nervous 
brush to his whitened side-whiskers. 

It’s a curious thing, this wonderful contrast of the seriousness and 
the humor in the make-up of Henrik Ibsen. His life was about as 
logically developed as any man’s could be, yet there was a delightful 
inconsistency between the high-mindedness of the dramatist and the 
small vanities of the human man. One was stirred by the vigor of 
his attitude—intent, sincere, growing by the state matters it fed on, 
and one could have loved the little figure in frock coat, bent forward 
at the waist, with top hat firmly set and his gloves nervously grasped 
in his hands behind his back. “Mr. Ibsen,” one would have been 
tempted to whisper into his alert little ear, “let us see the looking- 
glass inside the crown of your hat.’”’ And he might have chuckled 
with you as together you glanced into it and saw the enemies of so- 
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ciety, the leagues of youth and love’s comedies trooping by among 
the persons on the street. 

Not for one minute did Henrik Ibsen ever forget the importance 
of his own being. From that auspicious occasion in the little apothe- 
cary shop at Grimsted, when he whispered to a group of staunch 
friends that he was writing a play on the subject of Catiline, he ap- | 
proached every new undertaking as though it needed a public an- 
nouncement and a special benediction. After he had surmounted 
the terror of impecunious days—and no one came nearer starving 
than Ibsen and his family—nor did anyone more unblushingly de- 
mand financial aid of the state or accept gratuitous offerings from 
friends than he—both enemies and adherents alike awaited publica- 
tion day of an Ibsen drama with the white heat of curiosity. 

Ibsen’s birthplace, Skien, goaded him as a boy. The political 
inertia of Norway nurtured his spleen into a healthy urge for attack. 

And so he went forth, equipped with a limited number of ideas, 
which were fed and deepened by an acute observation. For Ibsen 
was very circumscribed in his mental outlook and tastes. He was 
not a vigorous thinker, but what thoughts he possessed he followed 
through to their fullest development. Hating Norway, he was a 
Norwegian to the core; cutting himself aloof from his country as 
soon as he could, he yet remained within the shadow of its fjords and 
seemed not to be warmed by the luxurious climate and surroundings 
of Italy when he resided there. Even when, on the opening of the 
Suez Canal, he represented Scandinavia as a guest of the great 
Khedive, he took time as he sailed the Nile to pen a poem mixing up 
obelisks with home thoughts. Curiously suburban, intermittently 
theological, this little man from Skien, who set the whole world agog, 
was a very conservative fellow, struggling against certain qualities 
in his nature which he himself realized were disagreeable and which 
made him a difficult son and a still more difficult friend. 

He played the role of the ordained throughout his life, and there 
is no sharper evidence of this fact than the punctiliousness of his 
attire, once he discarded his velveteen jacket for the snugly fitting 
frock coat, buttoned tight across his chest. When he laid aside the 
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artist’s attire, he laid aside also the panoply of verse. The frock coat 
also meant a stride into the beginnings of prosperity. For, from 
the time of Brand, there developed in Henrik Ibsen a sense of the 
man of affairs: he scanned the lotteries; he bought pictures, as Pier- 
pont Morgan bought them, for the value that was in them; he 
watched astutely the royal statements; he lost his temper over pirated 
editions of any of his plays, due to the looseness of the copyright 
laws. 

And then he would forget all that was going on in the world; he 
would stop reading his newspaper; he would throw aside any book 
he might be reading and launch out into a period of creativeness. At 
such times, like Peer Gynt, to himself he was sufficient. It is re- 
corded that once he kept a scorpion on his writing desk, and used to 
watch intently the venom the little creature would force into a slice 
of apple at the bottom of a glass. Did this give greater power to 
his elbow as he thrust his points home and pierced into the shallow 
slices of life with which he dealt? “I look within myself,” he de- 
clared, “there is where I fight my battles.” All dramatists have their 
idiosyncrasies, their curious incentives. We smile over Belasco’s 
statement that he once held a woman’s heart in his hand and all that 
he ever could come to know of feminine emotion seemed then and 
there to seep into his nature. 

To say that Ibsen was sentimental might give the “Cult” a shock, 
for to them the master was the arch-realist. Yet he was softly per- 
sonal at times, both in his poems and in isolated scenes of Peer Gynt. 
Even Hedwig, in The Wild Duck, shows that, though he cut himself 
aloof from his family, brother love was with him always. And no 
tenderer hint of a son’s devotion could be evidenced than in the pen- 
ciling of Ase’s character. So, after he was married and became a 
family man with a son to educate, Ibsen was a father in the old- 
fashioned sense of the word, looking after the boy’s education, not 
forgetting his conventional religious training. It is a curious 
anomaly, the far-reaching acceptance of the little man from Skien, 
who was so exemplary a head of the household, as a disrupter of so- 
ciety, a disbeliever in the family, a bitter enemy of love and marriage. 
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It is still more curious how completely his creative artistry was 
submerged beneath the political furor which his dramas created. 
“Ts he a Liberal?” one asked. Or, “How far Left does he lean?” 
“No, he’s a Socialist,” claimed Shaw before the Fabian Society of 
London. “I’m none of these,” Ibsen avowed. “I have no party. I 
take no sides save with those who believe in my third kingdom, that 
kingdom between paganism and Christianity” (the theme for his 
dual drama, Emperor and Galilean). He wanted to be aloof, to be 
independent, to remain individual, to be in himself a minority and all 
the more right for being, like Brand, willing to stand alone. But such 
a position has its price, even though it may have its compensations. 
“Dear Bjérnson,” he once wrote, “it seems to me as if I were sep- 
arated from both God and men by a great, an infinite void.” 

The little man from Skien was a slinger of epithets against the 
society of his day, those “pocket-edition” souls that wouldn’t accept 
his poetry as poetry but regarded it as polemical. He was fired by 
Kirkegaard into upholding the battle against his contemptible age. 
Even in his saga and folklore period he infused into the materials 
he gathered those ideas which were to develop later in his social 
dramas—elements that afterward became Love’s Comedy, A Doll’s 
House and others. He once declared, “All that I have composed has 
not proceeded from a conscious tendency,” yet he contradicted him- 
self when later, being desirous of writing his autobiography—a task 
from which he was dissuaded by his good friend, the publisher, 
Hegel—he declared that there was a continuity to his artistic devel- 
opment which no one knew better than himself. It is unfortunate 
that we haven’t such an ardent confession as this. Instead we have 
to content ourselves with the scenarios contained in a volume, From 
Ibsen’s Workshop, which suggest the unfolding of various plays 
from jottings in a notebook. And Ibsen gave up his pet discussion of 
himself to write dn Enemy of the People instead. 

When he approached a play he did so with all the fervor in him; 
he associated completely with his characters. If real persons had 
difficulty in reaching him, penetrating the silences which surrounded 
him, the men and women in his plays knew him as well as he knew 
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them. This was his life, and often Ibsen would sit back in his chair 
and marvel how like him, now and again, they were. When he laid 
down his pen, on the completion of 4n Enemy of the People, he did 
so with regret. It was like bidding farewell to friends. Enthusias- 
tically, he wrote to Hegel of Dr. Stockmann, “We agree on so many 
subjects, but the Doctor is a more muddle-headed person than I am.” 
However, if anyone else discovered family traits in his dramatis per- 
sonae, or if they pointed out ideas as distinctly of the Ibsen cast, the 
little man would object, deploring that if he wrote a drama dealing 
with five people, the public always thrust in a sixth—himself. He 
wouldn’t brook opposition without a retort discourteous. Yet he 
welcomed the deep-sighted view of him published by Brandes before 
the bulk of his social dramas had been written. His friendship for 
Brandes gave him refreshment of soul, because the astute Dane 
brought him a wider glimpse of the world-spirit than he would 
otherwise have possessed. Brandes did not challenge in him the irri- 
tation which developed against Bjérnson, whose warm-heartededness 
was in itself so foreign to the Ibsen nature. Bjérnson was, moreover, 
more all-embracing in his social sympathies than Ibsen, and on that 
score alone there was sufficient irritation to create a rift for a while. 
But friendship was restored and finally cemented by the marriage of 
Bjérnson’s daughter with Ibsen’s son—which shows that poetic justice 
sometimes has a hand in the settlement of the world’s affairs. 

The little man from Skien was continually in the shadow of irri- 
tation; he against his country and his country against him. When he 
was living in Dresden, with his drawing-room resplendent in crystal 
chandelier and stifling upholstery and gilt-framed pictures like a 
dentist’s shop, one could tell the state of affairs by the presence or 
absence of Norwegian visitors—for the Ibsen home was a shrine for 
travelers. When he visited Norway in 1885, he was stifled, as in 
former years, by the same old “moral torpitude” and shook his head 
sadly over the national ailment. “They really don’t need poetry at 
home,” he confessed, “they get along so well with the Parliamentary 
News and the Lutheran Weekly.” Ifa record were made of the epi- 
thets he cumulated against the society he despised, they would not 
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fall far short of the stinging words of criticism hurled against Ghosts 
when the London Victorians got hold of it. It was balm to Ibsen’s 
wounded pride that Brandes called Ghosts a poetic treatment of 
heredity. Always prone to be confident of the verdict of literary 
history, Ibsen hastened a message to Hegel to the effect that “the 
future belongs to my book.”” There was in Ibsen some of Edwin For- 
rest’s individualism. “By God, I am King Lear,” bellowed the 
American actor to an insipid youth who had declared he thought 
the “impersonation” good. To the same effect, Ibsen said of Peer 
Gynt, “My book is poetry.” 

Ibsen had done much in his beginnings for the theatre, for he was 
a conscientious theatre manager at Bergen and at Christiania. His 
love of art—with scant knowledge of its broad meaning—aided him 
in giving some life to crude surroundings. And the virus of manage- 
ment never quite got out of his system. But his greatest contribution 
to the theatre was himself. As a fighter, he may have shattered many 
social snobberies, but he brought still more into the theatre a truth- 
fulness of vision that spread from continent to continent. He came 
to learn that suburbanism was a common ill with nations. He fought 
for truth of observation; there was no more faithful reporter than 
Henrik Ibsen, and like the reporter he was often willing to sacrifice 
scientific fullness of treatment for the effectiveness of the crisp state- 
ment. When he finally grew to be an old man, with the abatement 
of power warning him of the approaching end, he wondered as to 
the worth-whileness of the fight. Deep in his soul he knew the face 
value of the world’s homage, wrung from it by a persistent sacrifice 
of the graces of life. For Ibsen had winter in his heart before he 
knew it—a winter whose snows were melted by a wild summer ro- 
mance with a young girl who became the model for Hilda in The 
Master Builder, and who sent him madly intent on forgetting his 
foolishness into the creation of the character of Hedda Gabler. The 
world’s homage “gives me no sense of happiness,” he confessed. “And 
what is it really worth—the whole thing?” 

Gosse came from overseas with silver tokens for Ibsen’s seventieth 
birthday; the Storthing sent a delegation; university men in full 
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regalia presented him with felicitations. He visited the King. And 
then the hour sounded. A stroke fell upon Henrik Ibsen. He recov- 
ered and once more sat in the window of his favorite café, reading 
his paper, looking into the glass secreted in the crown of his hat to see 
who entered or left the room. The world knew that the end was 
near, for a new play by I[bsen—usually coming hot amidst the fes- 
tivities of the Yuletide season—did not see the light that year. But 
Ibsen was racing against time with his last drama, the Epilogue with 
the significant title, When We Dead Awaken, and still more signifi- 
cant because it showed the weakness of his failing mind. 

Then came the greatest of all scenes, the féte at the National 
Norwegian Theatre. Outside there were the bronze statues of Ibsen 
and Bjérnson to be unveiled. Royalty was to be present. Gilded 
chairs were raised high upon a dais in the auditorium. There the 
two friends were to sit in full view of all; there the two chief ex- 
ponents of Norway’s spirit were to seat themselves and be lauded. 
The last picture I like to conjure up of the little man from Skien is 
one in the early morning of September 2, 1899. The hoary shrunken 
body rose from its restless bed and went forth to the plaza where 
the statues stood swathed in cloth, ready for the unveiling. Imagine 
the clear blue eyes, now dimmed with the mist of age, peering be- 
neath the draperies to get a glimpse of himself. There is where we 
will leave him. The ovation of that same night tired him, and he 
needed all the strength in him for the completion of the Epilogue. 
Yet the little man would not relinquish one iota of public adulation. 
When We Dead Awaken was issued in December, 1899, and there- 
after, though he lived until May 23, 1906, the dramatist was really 
dead. On the second stroke, his mind crumbled and gave way; he 
paced his room, a chattering wreck of all his greatness. 

Was it worth it—the stronger theatre that he left, the franker at- 
mosphere that he created? And though he had his fullness of years, 
were they not barren in the excess of their fiery scourging? The 
King of Norway might walk behind his bier. Edward VII of Eng- 
land might send a royal representative, but was it all worth the price 
he had to pay? There are varied confessions in the Ibsen plays—in 
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Brand, in Peer Gynt, in An Enemy of the People, in The Wild Duck, 
that it was not. 

Yet our little man from Skien, on his hundredth birthday, might 
take this to his heart—that in a world of changing potencies, he and 
Wagner will stand as the most fought over artists of their time, set- 
ting the world agog by the inroads they made upon the accustomed 
habits of the theatre and of art. Statues might be raised to their 
honor, but greater still to their immortality the words Ibsenite and 
Wagnerite. These words demanded all or nothing. Either one was 
a complete Ibsenite, or didn’t belong. So the world thought when 
conventional, conservative, aristocratic Ibsen was young. 


ISADORA ON IBSEN, DUSE, AND CRAIG 


. . . In the first scene in Rosmersholm, I believe Ibsen describes the sitting 
room as “comfortably furnished in old-fashioned style.” But Craig had been 
pleased to see the interior of a great Egyptian Temple with an enormously 
high ceiling, extending upward to the skies, with walls receding into the dis- 
tance. Only, unlike an Egyptian Temple, at the far end there was a great, 
square window. In Ibsen’s description the window looks out into an avenue 
of old trees leading to a courtyard. Craig had been pleased to see this in 
dimensions of ten metres by twelve. . . . Eleonora, looking rather discon- 
certed, said, “I see this as a small window. It cannot possibly be a large one.” 
To which Craig thundered in English, “Tell her I won’t have any damned 
woman interfering with my work!” Which I discreetly translated to Eleo- 
nora, “He says he admires your opinions and will do everything to please you.” 
Then, turning to Craig, I again diplomatically translated Duse’s objections 
as, “Eleonora Duse says, as you are a great genius, she will not make any 
suggestions on your sketches. . . .” At the theatre when Duse went to see 
the set I suffered untold agonies as she kept saying, ““Will my window be just 
as I see it? Where is this scene?” . . . Finally, after what seemed hours of 
waiting, when I felt Eleonora’s rising temper was ready to break out at any 
moment, the curtain slowly rose. . . . Never have I seen such a vision of 
loveliness. ‘Through vast blue spaces, celestial harmonies, mounting lines, 
colossal heights, one’s soul was drawn toward the light of this great window 
which showed beyond, no little avenue but the infinite universe. . . . Eleo- 
nora’s hand grasped mine. I saw the tears running down her beautiful face. 
She . . . dragged me from the box, striding with her long steps through the 
dark corridor up to the stage. She stood upon the stage, and in that voice 
which was Duse, called “Gordon Craig! Come here!” Craig came from the 
side wing, looking as shy as a boy. Duse enveloped him in her arms and then, 
from her lips, came such a string of Italian words of adulation that I could 
not translate fast enough for Craig. . . . —From My Life, by Isadora Dun- 
can (Boni & Liveright). 
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Towards a New Theatre 


Gordon Craig’s design for “the house of Rosmer” in Rosmersholm ping? In Towards 
a New Theatre Craig compares Rosmersholm with Macbeth and asks, ‘Can anyone tell 
me how it is that the grandeur of Ibsen, his mystery and his force, are eclipsed by the 
greater mystery and force of Shakespeare? Judged by comparison with any modern 
author, Ibsen seems to me to be a giant, and then, judged by the side of Shakespeare, 
where does he disappear to?... 1 take it that Shakespeare was an artist, and Ibsen is 
not—that Ibsen is an extraordinary man, and he is one of the most extraordinary men 
of the nineteenth century, that he is solving the problems which other people cannot or 
will not solve, that he is putting questions which no other person ever puts, and that all 
the time he remains of comparatively no importance because he is not an artist.”” On 
the opposite page is reproduced Isadora Duncan’s account (quoted from her recently 
published autobiography) of Duse’s production of Rosmersholm for which Craig did 
the settings. It was the only time that Duse and Craig collaborated. 
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From Edmund Gosse’s “Life of Henrik Ibsen” (Scribners) 


Henrik Ibsen as an old man, from a drawing 
by Gustav Laerum. 














THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS 
By Their Beards Ye Shall Know Them 


By DIXON M. MORTON 


great men of the earth, who have lived well past their youth, 

as old and bearded figures, shaggy, set, comfortable and ac- 
claimed. We remember them by their twilights rather than their 
dawns or their strong mid-days. We know them when they are the 
résumés of what they have been, battle-scarred, but softened by the 
fruits of victory. We immortalize them when their sap is running 
thin, when they are resting from their struggles, revising rather 
than creating. As our parents in thought, as with our parents in 
life, they are forever remembered as they were last seen; visualized 
so unforgettably that their youth seems but an illusion of their age 
—a reminiscence rather than a fact. 

To us Homer nods for all time in a bust, as an old man with 
suffering eyes and a lined and bearded face. Voltaire is Houdon’s 
bent and bony figure rather than the young man-about-town who 
captured the hearts of the great ladies of Paris and London; Walt 
Whitman and Tolstoy are greyed coals with their fires gone. 
Browning, Tennyson, Carlyle, Emerson, Longfellow, to name only 
a few from a host of others, are old men behind beards of different 
cuts. Even now Shaw is beginning to be canonized as a white- 
bearded saint and forgotten as the red-bearded Mephistopheles who 
scandalized the polite England and America of some thirty 
years ago. 

No one, however, has been more strictly catalogued for posterity 
than Ibsen. He is always the dumpy, pompous, terrifying old man 
—with the high hat and the great coat and the fringe of whiskers 
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that bristle defiance at a world that would know him better. He is 
never the young Ibsen who wrote Catilina, or the early Ibsen of 
Peer Gynt and Brand and the other poetic plays, or even the fierce 
exile and the fiercer protestant of his middle age. Always he is 
belligerent, and fixed, wearing the make-up of the world’s opinion 
of him instead of the expression of the young man fighting to 
create that opinion. Year by year the sorrowful fact becomes 
clearer that with him... as with the others . . . the works of his 
youth and even his middle age are always being ascribed to an old 
man who could never have written them. And until we are willing 
to recapture that young man we cannot pretend to understand the 
plays of that angry old impostor who has taken his place. 


PIERROT KEEPS SHOP 


The strangest thing has happened I found some silver slippers 
Down a shabby crooked street With stubby scarlet toes ; 
Where a little shop is selling I kicked off both my sandals 
Things curious and sweet. And said I wanted those. 
There’s a lad behind the counter— With laughter like a rainbow 
He wears pom-poms on his toes, He said that they were mine ; 
A suit of white and sable He wouldn’t take my money 
And a hat like Pierrot’s. And he called me “Columbine.” 
His hair grows on his forehead I chose an ivory casket 
In a funny little peak And a ring of amethyst, 
And I saw his ears were pointed But he wouldn’t take my silver 
Before I heard him speak. So I paid him with a kiss. 


Frances Park. 
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Concerning the Beauty of Marie Taglioni 


By ANDRE LEVINSON 


father, a little old man,” writes a former pupil of the School 

of the Theatre, in her Memoires. “She came to the school 
to do her practising. Taglioni was very ugly and excessively thin. 
Her little face was yellow and covered with tiny wrinkles. I blushed 
for the pupils, who, after class, surrounded Taglioni and said to her 
in melting tones: ‘What a beak you have! How wrinkled you are!’ 
Taglioni, who imagined she was listening to compliments, tossed her 
head, smiling, and murmured, “Thank you, my children!’ ” 

Another pupil in this same frolicsome group sounds a different 
note in her Recollections. “We looked upon her,” she declares, “as 
a goddess. She was not what one would call a beauty, but she had 
an incomparable elegance of manner. She appeared to be made 
of air.” 

In spite of the difference in emphasis, these two quotations both 
indicate a young woman, prematurely faded (at the time of her trip 
to Russia Taglioni was barely thirty-three years old), whose charm 
lay more in her manner than in her bodily appearance. She lacked 
the statuesque presence of Fanny Elssler. Of the attributes of a 
lovely woman she had nothing beyond what was absolutely necessary 
to make a great dancer. As Charles de Boigne writes in his Petits 
Memoires de l’Opéra, “That a dancer, thirty years ago, should have 
been able to bring about a revolution in the art of the dance which 
is still effective today is in itself astonishing. But that this dancer, 
this great revolutionist, should have been an ill-made woman, almost 
deformed, quite without beauty and without any of those conspicuous 
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exterior advantages that generally command success, verges on the 
miraculous. . . .” Another anecdote, told by Ehrhard, the able 
biographer of Taglioni’s rival, Elssler, tells how Taglioni’s fellow- 
pupils made fun of her in the dancing class at Toulon, whither she 
had been brought by her father. “How can that little hunchback ever 
learn how to dancer” they said. Indeed her career reads like a ver- 
sion of Hans Christian Andersen’s story of the ugly duckling, who, 
despised by his companions, turned out to be a swan that stretched 
his white wings and flew away. 

The celebrated ugliness of the actor Lekain was an integral part 
of his great reputation. ‘The memory of his ravaged mask survives, 
where countless cameo-like profiles have been lost in oblivion. In the 
same way, the reputed infirmities of the Sylphide may well have been 
rather the stigmata of genius. What difference did it make if, alight- 
ing on the earth, the sweep of her wings, like those of the albatross 
in the Fleurs du Mal, prevented her from walking properly? In this 
wasted body of contradictory proportions, everything functioned; 
everything was in accordance with some secret design, favorable to 
her soaring flight. 

But at this point our literary sources cease to be dependable. The 
opinions of her contemporaries are frequently eloquent, but they 
are never concrete or explicit. “Light as air,” “seraphic,” are all 
very well, but such epithets do no more than enumerate the attributes 
of an object without in any way describing the object itself. Such 
circumlocutions abound in the descriptions of Taglioni, for poets and 
critics alike, in singing her praises, seem to have seen nothing of her 
flesh-and-blood being. 

It is not surprising that Jules Janin, for instance, should fail to 
find the proper words to paint a convincing portrait, but even 
Théophile Gautier, the vigorous author of Fusains et Eaux-fortes, did 
not succeed in distilling the essence of this elusive apparition. If he 
were dealing with Carlotta Grisi, “Ja belle dame sans merci,” he 
could give a description of her which, in spite of the evident emotion 
she aroused within him, is as definitive as an official document. But 
when he turns to Taglioni, our poet no longer says: “she is thus and 
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From the Frederick A. King Collection 


Marie Taglioni, the most famous dancer of the past 
century, commonly known as “La Sylphide.” Born in 
1804, Taglioni made her debut in 1822, retired in 1847, 
and died in 1884, after electrifying Europe by her in- 
comparable grace. The story of her life and work, as 
told by André Levinson, is soon to be published. 
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From the Frederick A. King Collection 


At the same time that Marie Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, 
Fanny Cerito and Lucile Grahn were giving a new 
lustre to the ballet, Fanny Elssler (1810-1884) was also 
at the pinnacle of her career. Born in Vienna, she be- 
came known throughout Europe for the ethereal quality 
of her dancing. To many, she seemed to be the title of 
her best known dance—‘‘The Spirit of the Air.” 
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so” but instead “she makes us think of this and that.” And he pro- 
ceeds to draw one simile after another, as though he saw no harmoni- 
ous, desirable feminine body within that cloud of white tarlatan, but 
some delicate intimation of a mysterious force. 

The official portraits are no better. The one by Grevedon can 
be discarded immediately. This full-face vignette of Taglioni is 
little more than a travesty and its only value lies in the meticulous 
care with which all the details of this wax doll’s costume are por- 
trayed. The engraving by Jean Gigoux, the inventive illustrator of 
Gil Blas, is little better, being done in the same stiff convention. 
There are some other less formal engravings that give us a few in- 
dications, but the nearest approach to the truth is to be found in the 
work of one painter, A. E. Chalon of the English Royal Academy. 
His six “sketches,” as well as his colored lithograph, dated 1845, of 
the famous pas de quatre, which marked the final and finest develop- 
ment of the Romantic ballet just before it began to decline, quite 
definitely suggest the idea of Taglioni which we have imagined to 
ourselves. Chalon, a man of acute perception and thorough work- 
manship, did not attempt to correct the natural features of his model 
to make them conform to some abstract ideal. So we can turn to him 


and, thanks to his testimony, it is possible to reconstruct a hypothetical 
portrait of Taglioni. 


The very first thing that we notice in the physiognomy of the 
Sylphide is the very high and slightly domed forehead, which seems 
to illumine the face, even more than the eyes. The smooth bands of 
chestnut hair leave the temples free. The nose is thin and long, the 
attenuated lips are raised at the corners in a smile. The curve of 
the eyebrows is very shallow, the eyelids, weary and pallid, droop 
over hazel eyes that are quite small. Her complexion has no brilliance, 
the skin, which is exceedingly delicate, being jaded by the use of 
make-up. The expression of her face is serene, though tinged with 
melancholy, and she has the appearance of great intelligence. To 
put it plainly, Marie Taglioni looks like a sickly old maid, who has 
experienced much sorrow and has about made up her mind to take 
the veil. Her head is small, set upon a long, sinuous neck—the 
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veritable swan neck about which the poets sing and which Domenico 
Veneziano and Pisanello depicted in their portraits of high-born 
Tuscan ladies of the fifteenth century. This sinuous neck joins the 
sloping shoulders in a lovely curve. The falling away of the bust 
makes the back of the “little hunchback” seem round-shouldered and 
humped. The collar-bones are prominent, the bosom small and low, 
the waist short and small, a wasp waist. The tapering, slender arms 
are exceedingly long with very small wrists and slim fingers. In his 
Manual of Classic Theatrical Dancing, the well-known ballet-master 
Enrico Cecchetti tells us that it was for the purpose of concealing 
this awkward feature that Taglioni’s father taught her to cross her 
arms—a lamentable blemish becoming in this way one additional 
charm. On the other hand, the choreographer Saint-Leon, who fre- 
quently danced with Taglioni, remarks that “there were fault-finders, 
who criticized severely the way she habitually held her arms in a 
low position, which was just opposite to all other dancers; they also 
criticized her carriage unfavorably, as she held her body much further 
forward than was customary in the dancing schools of the day.” 

At the same time, her legs were too long in proportion to the rest 
of her body. The “portrait” which we have of one of these legs 
shows it to be extremely well-shaped with the exception of a slight 
thickening of the calf, the inevitable mark of the professional dancer, 
due to an over-development of the muscles. The ankle, delicately 
turned, smooth and slender, seems to move under the silken tights. 
The foot is long and pointed, the instep arched, the toes elongated, 
the sole of the foot so curved that it seems to be breaking out of the 
dancing slipper. Achille Deveria, in his celebrated lithograph after 
the statuette by Barré, with an artist’s license, in this case most 
fortunate, represents the Sylphide dancing upon the flowers of her 
celestial garden, barefooted. The big toe seems to be short, the other 
toes quite long. But it is doubtful whether this is an authentic observa- 
tion or a concession to some “ideal of beauty” applied to the foot of 
a goddess. 

But the most important question of all concerns the size of this 
famous foot, which Victor Hugo compared to a wing. In his exquisite 
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Souvenir de Marie Taglioni, Danseuse, Gilbert des Voisins, her 
respectful grandson, recalls, among many incidents, a scene where a 
young friend who was calling on the woman who had been the 
Sylphide wondered at the “slender elegance, the incredible narrow- 
ness” of the slippers preserved by the dancer in a little amaranthine 
casket and declared that it seemed impossible that they could ever 
have fitted any woman’s feet. The Museum of the Opéra at Paris 
has a duplicate of this family treasure. An examination of this winged 
sandal does not entirely confirm the legend of Cinderella’s slipper. 
In fact, the shoe of Fanny Elssler, Taglioni’s rival, is even smaller, 
being noticeably shorter. But Taglioni’s foot, besides being extremely 
narrow, was relatively very long. It is certainly not the foot of a 
merely charming woman, a coquettish plaything of flesh and blood, 
mincing along with tiny steps; this foot was busied with something 
more important than hastening across a ballroom floor to keep a 
rendezvous with a lover. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this comparative study of the 
documentary evidence and actual exhibits are almost self-evident. 
In general our search shows us an individual singularly lacking in 
physical attractions, whose whole make-up is antagonistic to our 
preconceived notions of feminine beauty. Without much exaggera- 
tion one could call Taglioni deformed. This being so, how can this 
dancer’s fascination be explained? It is a fact that, although small 
of stature, she appeared tall to those critics who sought to express the 
characteristic qualities of her beauty. Stage lighting and all the lure 
of the theatre can, of course, work wonders, but that is hardly a 
sufficient explanation. It can only be explained by the fact that 
plastic perfection and choreographic beauty are two separate things. 

In a statue, we admire a body in stable equilibrium, resting on its 
pedestal, invoking the immutable harmony of masses and planes. The 
dance, on the other hand, is a kinetic art which, instead of avoiding 
the movement that displaces the lines of the composition, traces 
figures in space, only to erase them as quickly. In dancing of the 
classic school these figures attain a geometric purity of outline where 
there is a play of sweeping curves around intersections of straight 
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lines. A vertical line intersected at a determined angle by two parallels 
—such is, for example, the tracé regulateur of an arabesque on the 
points, in which exhibition of shifting equilibrium Taglioni ex- 
celled. The down-stretched toes of the dancer extend the main 
vertical line of the composition; her unbelievably long arm stretched 
out in front indicates a line that loses itself in infinity. ‘This charac- 
teristically romantic attitude expresses the final moment of hesitation 
before apparently taking flight into the empyrean. 

But this is mere technique. My intention was to bring about a 
clearer understanding of the apparent structural defects of the 
Sylphide—defects which we now see to be rather actual prerequisites 
of the abstract beauty of the dance. The shortened trunk and the 
abnormal development of the legs predestined this dancer ‘to excel 
in extensive motion and upward flight. The length of her stride is 
enormous, like a powerful coiled spring that enables her to leap 
into the air in a tremendous parabola. This is the way the grass- 
hopper is made and, if you will, the kangaroo. Nature, who thus 
equipped the insect and the animal, also made Taglioni, the dancer. 
As soon as she touches ground, she is vulnerable, like the Sylphide 
in Nourrit’s little book, who dies as soon as she lowers her wings. 
There is a lithograph of Chalon’s that has caught, with an effect of 
foreshortening that anticipates Degas, a choreographic courtsy of 
Taglioni. In this, where she bends her knees in the fourth ballet 
position, the peculiarities of her physical structure are accentuated 
to the point of unintentional caricature. Was this chosen of the gods, 
then, really a freak of nature? The answer is yes—in a way common 
to all pure spirit when it takes on flesh, like the four-handed Siva 
of the Hindus, the Ariel of Shakespeare or the winged Eros. 





























A RETROSPECTIVE EYE 
ON IBSEN 


S Ibsen slips a hundred years into the past it becomes increas- 

ingly difficult to remember that he was ever a young man 

with a future or a middle-aged man experimenting with 
new forms of play-writing and still fighting for recognition. We 
judge him in toto, with all of his plays written and already pigeon- 
holed into those clear-cut “periods” in authorship which are as safe 
as they are easy when seen in long perspective. In the following 
pages an attempt has been made to recapture the young Ibsen by 
presenting the varying image he created in the minds of his con- 
temporaries as the years and the plays rolled on. These appraisals 
are by no means of equal value nor do they form a cross-section of 
European and American opinions on the emerging Ibsen. Some of 
them prove to be, as is almost always the case with second-rate re- 
views, even harder on the critics who wrote them than they are on 
Ibsen. But with Gosse, and particularly with Brandes, they show how 
clairvoyant creative criticism may be at its best. Brandes’ extraordi- 
nary divination appears all the more uncanny to us when we remember 
that his First Impression was written in 1867 after Peer Gynt ap- 
peared. Surely few modern critics have written a more final sum- 
mary of Ibsen’s faults and virtues. Gosse, though his review lacks 
that foresight which distinguishes Brandes’ Impression, appears in 
these excerpts in the honorable and discerning role of Ibsen’s first 
English advocate. As everyone knows, the introduction of Ibsen 
into England was not a peaceful one. In its wake came one of those 
great outbursts of critical frenzy and inflamed controversy which at 
irregular intervals enliven literary history. William Archer, acting 
not only as Ibsen’s translator but also as his fiercest champion, fought 
his battles up and down England and through America. A. B. Walk- 
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ley and George Bernard Shaw soon joined Archer in the fight. The 

opposition was headed by Clement Scott, a veteran of the older criti- 
cism who could see no good in Ibsen and whose phrases were as caus- ) 
tic as they were vehement. As Shaw says in his Dramatic Opinions, | 
“Mr. Scott alone, looking neither forward nor backward, gave utter- 
ance to his horror like a man wounded to the quick in his religion, 
his affections, his enthusiasms,—in the deepest part of him.” In 
America Ibsen did not appear upon the dramatic horizon without a 
skirmish, which more or less duplicated the English struggle. Now 
that the smoke of the controversy has cleared away, there is one re- 
view, which appeared in the Louisville Courier-Journal for Decem- 
ber 8, 1883, and which preceded the breaking of the storm in both | 
England and America, which has more than usual significance. 
Though many biographers have noted that it was in Louisville that 
| Madame Modjeska performed the first Ibsen play to be given in this 
country when she played 4 Doll’s House there under the name of 
Thora, the review has not, to our knowledge, been reproduced. 
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First Impression, by Georg Brandes (1867) 


[William Archer in his introduction to Brandes’ Critical Studies 
says: “His book is not a focussed appreciation of the whole of Ibsen 
by the whole of Brandes, if I may so express it, but rather a con- 
temporaneously noted record of the ever-deepening relation, through- 
out more than thirty years, of these two remarkable minds. It might 
have for its title, not, perhaps, “Ibsen Day by Day,” but certainly 
“Tbsen Phase by Phase,” and this, of course, implies “Brandes Phase 
by Phase” as well. . . . He approached the study of the poet’s works 
with a perfectly free mind, neither overawed by a great ready-made 
reputation nor warped into antagonism by sectarian mispraise. His 
criticism throughout is absolutely candid. In the First Impression, in- 
deed, it is so largely unfavorable that the fact of their subsequent 
intimate friendship speaks volumes for the character of both men.” 
Ibsen, it should be noted, was delighted with Brandes’ critique, writ- 
ing to him and saying that what he wanted was understanding, not 
praise. This First Impression (1867) was written when Ibsen was 
forty years old and had published Catilina (1850), The Feast at Sol- 
haug (1856), Lady Inger of Ostraat (1857), The Vikings at 
Helgeland (1858), Love’s Comedy (1862), The Pretenders (1864), 
Brand (1866), Peer Gynt (1867).] 


. . . Where now in Ibsen shall we seek for the new thought? The 
Danish public have learnt to know him as a polemist. If he were nothing 
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more, we could found no great hopes on him as a poet; a merely destruc- 
tive spirit is not a poetical one. It is true that every No contains a Yes; 
it is true that in poetry something new and original may once in a way 
appear in the form of a negative; but this has not been the case in the 
present instance. We shall endeavour to prove this assertion later on, and 
in the meantime turn, as we naturally must, to Ibsen’s positive productions, 
his other dramas. [Other than Love’s Comedy and Brand, that is to say, 
which Dr. Brandes classes as polemical and negative.] If, however, we 
read these in their chronological order, and come to them with considerable 
expectations, we shall most certainly be surprised and disappointed. We 
may read on and on without being struck by any new idea, without being 
impressed by any poetic vision. To tell the plain truth, Henrik Ibsen 
has produced only one single drama [The Pretenders] that is at the same 
time original and, in spite of faults in detail, thoroughly successful; but 
that one is of such importance that it insures him a high place among the 
poetic spirits of the north. 

Henrik Ibsen is not one of the happy poets. A happy poet is one who 
early, if not at once, discovers in himself a peculiar fund of matter, of 
new themes, and, with each theme, a onset’ and clear expression for 
everything that at that stage of his development he is able to express. 
Such a poet will probably, in course of time, be able to produce more im- 
portant works than his first, and, in accordance with the progress of his 
mind, he will be able frequently to change the form or style of his art; 
but each of his works will be perfect of its kind, the less as well as the 
greater, and they will all, in spite of their differences, have two things in 
common—the impress of beauty and of the poet’s own spirit. It is not so 
with Ibsen’s plays and poems. He makes start after start, each, as it were, 
the run before the leap that is to carry him into his promised land. But 
for a long time it seemed as though this leap would never be taken. His 
genius can not come to rest; it tosses about like a sick, restless child; now 
it searches within among its dreams and thoughts, but does not find them 
clear or strong enough to be able to step forth in vigorous nudity; now 
it searches without, finds a delicate, spotless drapery, wraps itself in it so 
as to become almost unrecognizable, seeks for a style, aye, more, a lan- 
guage; then it throws away what it has found, realises at length that all 
borrowing is pure loss, and labours until at last it finds its true self... . 
He has a peculiar propensity for varying the same motives. He goes ever 
farther and farther into the depths—this is indeed the law of his progress 
—but enlarges his horizon less rapidly. His is rather a deep than a com- 
prehensive spirit. And he does not easily overcome his adaptive tendency. 
. . . One source of most of the imperfections of the later Norwegian 
school of poetry is its will to do too much. A definite artistic effort en- 
grosses the imagination; one is conscious of too much exertion and purpose. 
Many great artists have really ‘‘willed” nothing at all; they have written, 
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painted, and composed, as Mozart composed when he wrote Don Gio- 
vanni. In Ibsen the supremacy of the will is apparent in the part that 
reflection plays in his writings; for with him reflection is the medium 
through which the will works upon the imagination. 

In the second place, this limitation of Ibsen’s talent [his inability to resist 
the inclination to expand the figure from a person to a principle] intro- 
duces something dry, thin, and schematic into his method of composition. 
He finds it difficult to avoid a certain dead symmetry, and sometimes he is 
imprudent enough himself to reduce his characters to ideas, thus giving 
the impression of a dance of death in which the personages have suddenly 
lost their flesh and blood, and become mere naked skeletons. . . . Ibsen has 
many such characteristic sentences; but, on the other hand, he has not in- 
frequently marred his works by speeches that seem to come from a spec- 
tator rather than an actor. In these the reflectiveness is felt to be nothing 


less than a disease. .. . 


Gosse on Ibsen (1872-1875) 


[A scarce and invaluable little book by Miriam Alice Franc called 
Ibsen in England, which is published by the Four Seas Company in 
Boston, gives a vivid account of the struggle to win recognition for 
the dramatist. “In 1871,” says Miss Franc, “a young Englishman, 
Edmund Gosse, was sent to Norway as a correspondent for the Spec- 
tator and Fraser’s Magazine. CGosse, then a mere boy of twenty- 
two, was already known in London as the author of delicate and 
subtle verses and as a literary critic of considerable promise. He was 
one of the few men of letters in England who had any knowledge 
of Scandinavian languages, and one of the still smaller group who 
knew Scandinavian literature. . . .” On March 16, 1872, the Lon- 
don Spectator published Gosse’s Ibsen’s New Poems, an unsigned 
review and the earliest English review of Ibsen, but which, as it did 
not treat him as a dramatist, is not included here. This first English 
article Gosse sent to the dramatist. Ibsen was delighted with his 
introduction to the English public, and wrote to Gosse from Dresden 
on April 2, 1872, “I could not wish a better or more laudatory in- 
troduction to a foreign nation than you have given me in your excel- 
lent review; nor is there any nation to whose reading public I should 
feel it a greater honor to be made known than yours. . . .” Archer 
says that in 1880 “there were probably not more than a half dozen 
people in England to whom the name Henrik Ibsen conveyed any 
meaning. Indeed, I knew of only one—Mr. Edmund Gosse. ‘Henry 
Gibson,’ said an editor to whom I had proposed an article on the 
Norwegian dramatist, “Who in the world is he??” In the Spec- 
tator of July 20, 1872, Gosse reviewed Peer Gynt (the book, pub- 
lished in Copenhagen). The following extract from that review is 
supplemented here by a quotation from Gosse’s comment on the Ibsen 


Jubilee, which appeared in the Spectator of March 27, 1875, when 
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The League of Youth (1869) and Emperor and Galilean (1873) 
had been added to his list.] 


. . . It is not too much to say that within the green covers of this book 
the Norwegian language receives a fuller and more splendid expression 
than in any previous work. It comes from the hand of Henrik Ibsen, a 
poet who is fast gaining for himself that European fame which nothing 
but the remoteness of his mother-tongue has che stheoe denied him; his 
Brand, published in 1866, produced a great sensation in Scandinavia, and 
paved the way for the later drama, which surpasses it in vigor and fire, if 
it does not rival its spiritual sweetness. . . . We have said enough to 
show that this is a great and powerful work. It would be rash to pro- 
nounce anything impossible to the author of the third act of Peer Gynt, 
but it would seem that his very power and fluency are dangerous to him; 
the book is not without marks of haste, and there is a general sense of 
incongruity and disjointedness. The African act exemplifies this mixture 
of brilliant and crude elements; one is alternately delighted and scandal- 
ized. It is to be hoped that Ibsen will not be so led away in future by 
the perilous sweetness of the Lyaean god as to neglect to give his work its 
due elaboration and polish, for it is obvious the less a polemical writer is 
open to criticism himself, the more will his strictures have weight with 
his reader. . . .—[From “A Norwegian Drama,” The Spectator (1872) .] 


. . . It is hardly needful now to say that Ibsen’s best works are worthy 
of the careful study of all who interest themselves in modern European 
literature. He has quite lifted himself out of any confined or merely local 
importance. His saga-dramas are alone enough to stamp him as a great 
and original thinker; the severity and force of their simplicity contrast in 
the most startling way with anything that preceded them in the theatre. 
They are no less original and modern in their form than the tragedies of 
Ohlenschlager were in the beginning of the century, and they satisfy the 
demands of a realistic as well as those of a romantic age. But it is in his 
satiric dramas with their brilliant physical form that his genius shows 
itself to the greatest advantage. In the quick and varied pauses of these 
magnificent poems the poet bathes as in the sea. The short, octosyllabic 
lines, faultless in rhyme and rhythm, elastic and strong, sonorous and 
vivid, never faltering or failing to the end of such a long poem as Brand, 
testify in their merely plastic form to the hand of a great master in poetry. 
His latest work is the colossal double drama on the history of Julian the 
Apostate, too fully discussed in these pages to need more than passing 
reference here. That is a very new work, and we look anxiously for an- 
other. It is not too much to say that few events in the aesthetic world are 
so important as the production of a new poem by Henrik Ibsen. . . . 
—[From “Ibsen Jubilee,” The Spectator (1875).] 
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The Second Impression, by Georg Brandes (1882). 

[When Brandes wrote his Second Impression in 1882, fifteen years 
after his first, he had met Ibsen, and was in close touch with the 
playwright’s aims as well as with his background. To an impersonal 
study of a man’s works, Brandes was now able to add a sympathetic, 
though by no means less critical, study of the man in relation to his 
plays. For this reason, as in the paragraph quoted below, he takes 
Ibsen’s appearance as a symbol of his literary qualities, and his de- 
scription is unequalled in wealth of personal impressions of the poet. 
At the time when this was written, Ibsen had added The League of 
Youth (1869), Emperor and Galilean (1873), The Pillars of Society 
(1877), 4 Doll’s House (1879) and Ghosts (1881). Says Archer 
of the Second Impression: “It covers what may be called Ibsen’s 
transition period. . . . These dates [the dates of the plays] indi- 
cate that the poet was, during part of this period, hesitating as to 
the path his genius ought to pursue. From 1862 to 1869 he had 
produced a play every two years, except that Peer Gynt, by a miracle 
of productivity, followed close upon Brand, with only one year’s in- 
terval. In 1869 he produced his first prose play of modern life, The 
League of Youth; and then came a pause of four years, during which 
he published nothing. It is true that when he again broke silence 
it was with the titanic double-drama, Emperor and Galilean, which 
implied, if that were all, an amount of historical study that might 
well have occupied an even longer interval. But after the appear- 
ance of the ‘world-historic drama,’ another space of four years 
elapsed before he came forward, in 1877, with The Pillars of Society, 
his second prose play of modern life. He had now definitely chosen 
his line of development, and before the date of the Second Impres- 
sion, in A Doll’s House and Ghosts, he had taken two gigantic 
strides along his new path. By this time his fame had spread beyond 
the limits of Scandinavia. The Pillars of Society had at once become 
popular (as it is to this day) on the German stage, and had pre- 
pared the way for 4 Doll’s House. . . . Outside Germany, how- 
ever, Ibsen was little known at the date of the Second Impression. 
In the Latin countries his name had scarcely been heard. He stood, 
when Dr. Brandes wrote, on the threshold of the world-wide fame 
upon which he was soon to enter.”’ Brandes himself has said of this 
Second Impression: “But neither was his critic quite the same. He 
had in the meantime gone through a great deal, and had consequently 
acquired a larger outlook on life and a more flexible emotional 
nature. He had dropped all the doctrines that were due to education 
and tradition. He understood the poet better now.” ] 
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. . - Henrik Ibsen’s personal appearance is suggestive of the qualities 
he has revealed in his poetry. The severe or sarcastic expression of his 
face conceals a delicate spirituality that only occasionally breaks through. 
Ibsen is short and thick-set; he dresses with a certain style and elegance, 
and looks very distinguished. His walk is slow, his carriage dignified and 
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From Edmund Gosse’s “Life of Henrik Ibsen” (Scribners) 


Ibsen in Dresden, October, 1873, wearing 
the medals of which he was so proud. 
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From Rudolph Lothar’s “Henrik Ibsen” 


Ibsen at his table in the Grand Café, Christiania, 
reading his newspaper with that interest he always 
manifested in events between his periods of creation. 
He wears the high hat that had the little mirror 
tucked away in its crown, by which he could observe 
newcomers and neighboring tables, without being 
caught in the act of watching. From a drawing by 
Gustav Laerum. 
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stately. «° Hisshead':is large arid 'strékwig, withoits ‘thickmane of greyish 
hair,’which he wears tather long?» The forehead, ‘which dominates the 
face, is’ remarkable; abrupt, high; broad,’ aiid yet perfectly formed, it 
bears the stamp ‘of’ greatness and spiritual wealthy he mouth, when in 
repose, is compressed, \as if lipless; closed and. resoluté, it reveals the fact 
that Ibsen is a man of few words, And he. does often sit silent in general 
company, like the taciturn,, sometimes almost, gruff doorkeeper of his 
mind's, sanctuary. , He, can, talk wtete-a+téte,,or ina small.circle, but even 
then-he, is, anything bat }communicative,,. ..|. 1.know. two expressions in 
his face... The first.is that: im: which, a smile; Ibsen's kind, beautiful smile, 
breaksthrough ‘and:antmates the mask»of ‘his countenance, all the geniality 
and ‘cordiality that lie deepest in‘his heart coming out to’meet one. Ibsen 
is slightly ‘embarrassed in' manner; as melancholy; serious natures are apt 
tobe. '... ‘But’ I know ‘another expression in his face; that which is called 
forth by impatience,’ wrath, righteous’ indignation, biting scorn: an ex- 
pression.of almost cruel severity. ,.. .. He maintains, among other whim- 
Kical paradoxes, that only a certain amount of intelligence is available for 
distribution .at.any given;time, and that if.one,or two, individuals,.as,/for 
instance,, Goethe, and Schiller, in) the Germany.of their day,.are liberally 
endowed, their contemporaries will be proportionately stupid. ,; He inclines, 
] should imagine, to, the opinion that he received his. gifts at.a time when 
there. were very. few to,share.in. the sum total.;. ... 


The Louiswille Courier~ Journal (1883). 
| Amusements: Modjeska’s Thora 


EF rom)the files.of the Louisville Courier+Journal the present editors 
have unearthed for-us this reyiew of Thora (A Doll’s House), which 
appeared.on December 8, 1883. It is unique as the reaction of a local 
critic who, without realizing the importafice of this particular night’s 
assignment, set ddwn’ his ‘honest and ‘uriptejudiced impressions of the 
first’ Ibsen’ play'that ‘he or any’ other’ Americafi' reviewer had ' been 
called upon to criticize: How’ fat! his‘ ‘ititefpretation of the play; its 
story, ‘idea ‘and’ /dramatic quality até from a féview Of. it) as iti would 
be written’ today; is an.indication:ef' the distance Ibsen has: had:to 
go. to,ereate his! public; In} 1880--also am Detember—Pillars of 
Society had, found its way to the Lendon-stage, where, it; had received 
few notices. and, scant, attention.| ,For this reason, the.,review, of the 
pertormance in, Louisville, can still ;be taken.as, the opinion ef a man 

y _, Who was, yninfluenced by any advance prejudice, or even information, 
eet concerning the playwright whose work he sat before. According to 
ae Arne ‘Kildal, ‘in, the “chronological ‘bibliogtaphy of ‘Thsen ‘which’ ‘he 
feproduces in’ Tbsen’s' Speeches and Netw Letters: 200.°%# was only 

natural that the translations of Er dikkchjem' Should ‘be followed’ by 
a'performatice ‘of the play inthe English larigtage.'! The ‘pioneer ini 

this line:was the famous Polish-American ‘actresss; Madame Modjeska, 
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who died recently (April, 1909). Her full name was Helena 
(Benda) Modrzejewska (derived from the name of her first hus- 
band). She had created the part of Nora at the Polish theatre in 
St. Petersburg in November, 1881, and in Warsaw in February and 
March, 1882. On the 7th of December, 1883, she gave a single 
performance of the play in English at Macauley’s Theatre, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. The name of the play and the heroine was changed 
from Nora to Thora; Madame Modjeska herself played the leading 
part and was supported by Mr. Barrymore, Mr. Owen, and Miss 
Georgia Drew. In spite of Madame Modjeska’s brilliant acting the 
performance was not a success; a rather unfavorable criticism of the 
play will be found in the Louisville Courier-Journal for December 8, 
1883. ‘The version used for this performance was made by the sec- 
ond husband of Madame Modjeska, Mr. Karol Chlapowski, a Pole, 
and her secretary, Miss Louise Everson, a Dane. The style was 
corrected by Mr. Maurice Barrymore, the leading man of her com- 
pany. A ‘happy ending’ was used for the play. This is the first Ibsen 
performance in America, and the second given in English. . . .”J 


A brilliant audience crowded Macauley’s Theatre last evening, the 
occasion being the first performance in America of Thora, a Norwegian 
drama by Henrik Ibsen. Mme. Modjeska, if the Courier-Journal is not 
mistaken, has appeared in this play before, but not in this country. ‘The pro- 
duction last evening was, therefore, a novelty, curiosity to see Modjeska in 
a new role, as well as admiration for the great actress, arousing more than 
ordinary interest in the performance. Thora is the young wife of Oswald 
Helmer, who has just been promoted to the position of “manager of a 
bank.” She is looked on by her husband and the world as scarcely more 
than a doll and she is loved by Helmer more as a child than a woman; he 
is content that she should laugh, prattle, sing and dance through life for 
his delectation. Thora, in consonance with her seemingly frivolous na- 
ture, is apparently rather extravagant, as she is constantly appealing to 
her husband for money. Unknown to him, however, she needs this money 
in paying off a debt which she has contracted in this way: A year after 
their marriage Helmer became so broken down from overwork that his 
physician decreed that unless he should take a holiday in the South he 
would die, and Thora, to secure the means for defraying the expenses of 
such a journey, borrowed the money from a man who was not surfeited 
with conscientious scruples. It being necessary that in addition to her own 
name the acknowledgment should Sia that of her father also as a se- 
curity, and he being at the point of death, Thora, in innocence of the 
nature of the act and its consequences, had affixed his name herself. Herein 
lies the motive of the plot. Helmer thinks that the money that saved his 
life was a gift from Thora’s father and it is Thora’s aim to keep the 
truth from him. Krogstad, having become incensed at Helmer for dis- 
charging him from the bank and at Thora for having failed in her inter- | 
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cessions in his behalf, threatens to inform the husband of the wife’s 
forgery and, in her efforts to avert this, her attempts to be her usual, 
joyous self, with this dread hanging over her, takes up most of the first 
two acts of the play. The drama opens promisingly. The first act was 
mainly introductory and with the exception that it might be less prolix, it 
serves its purpose well. The second act, on the whole, is very good. The 
interest is drawing to a focus. The letter from Krogstad to Helmer, in- 
forming him of his wife’s crime, is actually in the house, deposited in the 
letter box, and it is the one last despairing effort of Thora—through her 
dancing, singing, anything—to divert her husband from the letters and 
protract the moment of her doom. 

The third and last act, however, does not fulfill the promise of the 
first and second. It begins dramatically, but ends turgidly. There is a 
fine situation when, Helmer having retired to the next room to read his 
letters, Thora knows at last the time has come when he will learn her 
secret. Throwing her coat around her, she is about to hurry from the 
house and drown herself, when Helmer, rushing forth, stops her flight 
and denounces her in the most brutal and bitter manner, anathematizing 
her for ruining his name in the estimation of the world. Thora’s ideal of 
her husband is thus rudely shattered, and she stands as if petrified, for she 
had been convinced that her husband, once learning of her crime, would 
avow it himself to shield her, and it was to prevent this sacrifice on his 
part that she determined to die. At this stage of affairs another letter 
from Krogstad, who having met with good fortune himself, resolved to 
cease his persecution and sends to Thora the forged document. It is 
Helmer’s turn now to be astounded because his wife does not respond to 
his lordly overtures for a reconciliation. Thoroughly disillusioned as to 
his character, she withdraws, dons a street dress and announces her inten- 
tion of leaving her husband forever. He expostulates, argues and pleads 
in vain, but finally, through the medium of the children, some indefinite 
talk about “religion,” there is a reunion, a rushing together and a falling 
curtain on a happy family tableau. The principal inconsistency of the 
play is at this point. A woman, cherishing as high an ideal of her husband 
as Thora did and finding him as unworthy of it as Helmer was, cannot 
mount him again on his pinnacle through any such superficial means as 
here employed. In the original drama, Thora carries out the logical situa- 
tion by leaving her husband. Probably after all the most consistent ending 
would be in her death. 

The play is one of mental development bordering at times on the psy- 
chological and does not possess the intricacy or rapidity of action which 
best pleases the average American audience. In it, however, Mme. 
Modjeska has a character different from any other in her repertory, a 
character which calls on her subtlest divination and her most engaging 
talents. Her portrayal of the innocent, gay, true-hearted Thora is full 
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of beauty and varying charm, reaching in the second act a nervous intensity 
and strength and yet maintaining a rare delicacy and grace which seem 
in the power of none so well as of this actress. i; the final act Modjeska 
was the strength of every scene and in the first act her personation was 
delightful in its winsomeness and its changing, dainty color. The charac. 
ter, indeed, is a beautiful one, and in that pure womanliness, that exquisite 
art necessary for its interpretation, where is the actress so gifted as 
Modjeska? Modjeska, in truth, was the performance. It would be im- 
possible to predict the success of Thora without her. The other characters 
are few and altogether subsidiary. Dr. Rank, by the way, who has noth- 
ing to do with the development of the play, in his mystic melancholy, his 
black crosses, etc., is thoroughly Norwegian. 

Thora as a play will probably never become very popular with American 
audiences, but the charm of the character and of Mme. Modjeska’s por- 
trayal should insure it a continual life. 





‘‘The Ibsen Controversy”’ (1889 - ) 


[In 1889 Charles Charrington and Janet Achurch, of whom Shaw 
wrote in the January issue of THEATRE ARTS, produced 4 Doll’s 
House in London and the struggle began. Clement Scott, in the 
pages of the English Theatre, which he edited, and in the daily news- 
papers for which he wrote, proved the most able of the many Ibsen 
assailants. While Gosse and Archer were fighting in his defense 
George Bernard Shaw entered the ring with his lectures before the 
Fabian Society in 1890, which were later used as the basis for his 
Quintessence of Ibsenism, and in which, in addition to blandly 
ascribing political meanings to Ibsen’s plays that Ibsen insisted he did 
not have in mind, Shaw delighted in comparing Ibsen to Shakespeare 
as a technician, to the disadvantage of Shakespeare. Clement Scott 
could not let this “impertinence” pass, and his “Ibsen obsession,” as 
Miss Franc calls it, in Ibsen in England, was only strengthened. 
Never did he write a more shrill review than the one which appeared 
in the Daily Telegraph, March 14, 1891. Shaw said of this critic 
in the Saturday Review (later reprinted in Dramatic Opinions): 
“When Ibsen’s Ghosts forced the old ideas to take up the challenge 
of the new, Mr. Scott was the only critic whose attack on Ibsen was 
really memorable. . . . I greatly doubt whether to this day [1892] 
he has any adequate conception of the way in which he pitched into 
us who were on the other side during those moments when he was 
persuaded that we were filthy-minded traffickers in mere abomination, 
but he came off with the advantage of the doughty fighter who lays 
on with conviction. He had not only the excitement of the combat 
and the satisfaction of making his quarterstaff ring on the heads of 
his adversaries, but he sowed no harvest of malice, rather establish- 
ing on us the claim of an old opponent, always a strong claim in a 
free country. ...” In The Quintessence of Ibsenism Shaw has re- 
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printed a page, now widely known, in which the most absurd and 
abusive phrases of the English critics of the time are gleefully quoted. 
In America the Ibsen controversy was more or less duplicated. Just as 
there had been three champions in England, there were three cham- 
pions here: James Gibbons Huneker, Norman Hapgood, and Montrose 
J. Moses. And for the role of Arch Opponent, which Scott had so 
capably filled in London, William Winter more than qualified in 
New York. Like Scott, Winter was an excellent fighter and a dig- 
nified representative of the older theatre. Unlike Scott, however, 
he took pains to include his first reactions to Ibsen dramas in those 
two fat volumes of his, known as The Wallet of Time, which were 
published as late as 1913, as if to show that he was relentless even 
to the end, when both England and America had long since ceased to 
regard Ibsen as dangerous and had, in fact, begun to worship him 
as a classic. The excerpts from Scott and Winter which follow, 
though short, indicate the tone which characterized the controversy 
in both countries. ] 


Clement Scott on Ghosts in The Daily Telegraph (1891). 


. . - Realism is one thing; but the nostrils of the audience must not be 
visibly held before a play can be stamped true to nature. It is difficult 
to expose in decorous words the gross and almost putrid indecorum of this 


play . . . an open drain, a loathsome sore unbandaged, a dirty act done 
publicly, a lazar house with all its doors and windows open. . . . etc. 
etc., etc. 


William Winter on The Pillars of Society (1913). 


. . . When such a puerile, elementary composition as Ibsen’s The Pillars 
of Society is placed on public view in a theatre the observer can only won- 
der whether any human being will for a moment suppose it to be a novelty, 
or, for any reason whatever, think it worthy of respect... . Even a Moral 
Regulator can sometimes refrain from being a Bore. Henry Arthur Jones, 
enforcing the same trite ethical lesson urged by Ibsen—that fraud is a 
rotten basis for the support of character—did succeed, with his play of 
Judah, in making and exploiting a dramatic plot and writing a genial, 
animated, sparkling, delightful drama. But Ibsen, habitually raking 
among diseases and deformities and continually alternating between trash 
and platitude, is either tainted or trivial—usually both. His play of The 
Pillars is made up of prolix conversation, the wretched tittle-tattle of a 
provincial town embellished with merciless ethical disquisition, having the 

eneral effect of a rudimentary moral treatise. Some of the moon-eyed 
ollowers have adopted the ridiculous practice of yoking the Tupper of 
Christiania with the Bard of Avon. Alas, poor Shakespeare! This much 
of good, however, comes from the hare-brained impertinence—that ob- 
servers are reminded of the contrast, and so made to remember that there 
are single lines in Shakespeare worth whole hecatombs of Ibsen. . . . 
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By ASHLEY DUKES 


“6 HOSE who can, write; and those who cannot, translate.” 
Thus, rather bitterly, speaks a dramatist who has suffered 
injuries at his translators’ hands. There is no help for it, 

in his opinion, for those industrious beings who call themselves trans- 

lators belong necessarily to the lower ranks of literary craftsmen. 
It is true that the gift of tongues, being possessed by all man- 
ner of men from diplomats to waiters, is commoner than the gift 
of writing. Translation at the hardest—and it may be very hard— 
is generally easy compared with original composition. It tethers 
the mind firmly to the task in hand. It imposes a discipline of 
the most rigid kind, since there is no prospect of escape from 
the word, the sentence, the thought immediately in question. It 
favours a state of mental absorption that is reminiscent of school- 
days. One can translate plays in a railway carriage, in an inn 
parlour, on a Channel crossing—in all sorts of places where no 
creative effort is possible. ‘Translation is an exercise. Because 
of its very limitations it is the favourite literary pursuit of those 
jeunes filles plus ou moins dgées whom M. Tristan Bernard de- 
scribes lying in wait, as prospective translatresses, for the successful 
dramatic author of every nationality. For plays are particularly 
sought after as objects of translation. They are comparatively 
brief—“only twenty thousand words” as the novelist observes with 

a sigh—and extremely colloquial. The argument seems to be that 

everybody can converse; therefore everybody can write dramatic 

dialogue. Hence the obstinately wooden versions of foreign plays 
with which we are too familiar—not only the positively incapable 
versions in which “Mon Dieu” is rendered as “My God!” and 

“a la bonne heure” as “all in good time,” but the lame and life- 
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Norman Geddes’ sketch for an ante-room in the Mikhailovsky 
Palace, one of the many memorable scenes in Gilbert Miller’s 
production of The Patriot. ‘This stirring drama by Alfred 
Neumann, which Ashley Dukes translated, though it lasted but 
a short while on Broadway, was given one of the most opulent 
and impressive productions of recent years. In particular, it 
was aided by the beauty of Mr. Geddes’ many settings, which, 
in spite of being solid, were so ingeniously arranged that they 
in no way impeded the swift succession of scenes necessary to 
the play’s illusion. Unable to use either of the two revolving 
stages in New York, because one was too large and the other 
too small, Mr. Geddes devised a stage mechanism for Mr. 
Miller which, while it could shift scenery with the speed of a 
revolving stage, allowed a much more spacious planning. He did 
this not only by “flying’”’ his heaviest scene intact and by using 
platforms on tracks and pivots (at each side of the proscenium 
arch), but also by dove-tailing a heavy set within a set on each 
side of the stage. 























Norman Geddes’ sketch for the scene in The 
Patriot in which the conspirators break into 
the bed-chamber of the Czar. The great door 
at the back swings open, and the darkness of the 
room is broken by a stream of red light which 
falls, with a hideous significance, upon the bed, 
where the insane Paul is tossing in misery 
and terror. 
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less versions in which the most positive fault is an extreme fidelity, 
touching as that of a dog limping on three legs after a mounted 
master. 

Yet the translators themselves are not wholly to blame for their 
lameness. They try to be colloquial at all costs, because they know 
that the conventions of dramatic dialogue are colloquial. They 
labour earnestly to achieve the commonplace, less they should be 
suspected of awkward distinction. The highest praise that is in- 
variably given to a translation is that it “does not read like a trans- 
lation at all.” But that is surely the least that can be asked of it. 
The point is that it should read, and above all that it should play, 
like a good original. Moreover, its own virtues must depend on 
the style of the model from which it is drawn. Language is a sub- 
tler and more varied instrument than the colloquialists would have 
us believe. There are always a dozen, often a score, sometimes a 
hundred ways of writing a speech in a play. The author has chosen 
one of them, but that does not mean that the translator has only one 
to choose. He too is offered a multiplicity of choice, in which the 
threads of utterance are linked only by the central thought that 
seeks expression. Perhaps the author himself did not find invaria- 
bly the best of the many ways of expression that were open to him. 
A translator may very well improve upon them here and there; and 
so we come upon the paradox that a translation may sometimes 
excel the original on which it is based. 

An illuminating experience for an author is that of witnessing a 
performance of one of his plays in a foreign language that he him- 
self understands. In an hour he learns, by force of practical dem- 
onstration, all that can be known of the translator’s art. As he lis- 
tens his original play, word by word, is naturally present at the back 
of his mind. At first it seems incredibly strange to him that his char- 
acters, or characters outwardly resembling his own, and making 
movements that are so familiar to him, should speak a language 
altogether new, and that the audience should understand them and 
respond to their words. But before a dozen speeches have been 
uttered, the strangeness of the occasion has been forgotten. The 
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actual words that are spoken seem to diminish in importance. Their 
place is taken by a special language of the theatre, a language of 
mind and emotion that finds utterance in a certain verbal style. It 
is true that this style remains a necessary element in the play, and 
when for any reason it is lacking the audience fails to grasp the full 
content of a speech; but the text is nevertheless seen to be a thing 
apart from the action of the whole. It appears to take the charac- 
ter of a musical accompaniment to the drama, in which every note 
must be judged by its essential fitness. This accompaniment, in the 
first place, is what the translator renders into a foreign language; 
but in every sentence of his work he must feel an understanding for 
the play itself, the language of the theatre that cannot be spoken 
without words and yet speaks above them. 

This is another way of saying that the translator should be a 
theatre man and not only a literary gentleman or lady. There are 
many qualities besides literary style that go to the making of each 
individual dramatic sentence. One of them may be called the bal- 
ance of power in words—a difficult art requiring experience of re- 
hearsal and a sense of the stage. Again, there are few plays outside 
the rank of masterpieces that will bear simple transplantation from 
the foreign theatre. It is the fashion to sneer at “adaptation” as 
an inferior form of translation, and indeed the process of toning 
down the candour or impropriety of foreign pieces to make them 
suit the Anglo-Saxon stage is pretty contemptible and ineffective; 
but there is a sense in which every good translation is an adaptation 
of the original. We may as well remember that many of Shake- 
speare’s plays were what we should now call adaptations from in- 
ferior works, and that the Restoration playwrights borrowed as in- 
dustriously from Moliére as Moliére himself borrowed from the 
Italians and the Spaniards. 

The theatre man knows how important and at the same time how 
limited is the part played by the text in dramatic performance; 
therefore he may reasonably allow himself liberties that are denied 
to the translator of a novel or a biography or a scientific treatise. 
He may even translate the setting of his play together with its text. 
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No one but a pedant will scruple to transform, if necessary, the 
scene of a French magistracy into that of an English police-court, 
or an English boarding-house into a German pension. The adapta- 
tion may be ill done; but so may the literal translation for that 
matter. The translator may legitimately do anything that renews 
the vitality of the play in its translated shape; because this renewal 
of vitality, and not the faithful rendering of word by word and 
sentence by sentence, is the aim of all translation for the theatre. 

The author listening to his play in a foreign tongue will be aware 
of some passages at least in which the translated text comes nearer 
to the heart of dramatic expression than the original. Not only 
are certain lines taken up more readily by the audience, but certain 
speeches as a whole produce a greater effect. This is not entirely 
the actors’ work, although the language of the theatre depends on 
them even more than on the text they have to utter. It may also be 
due to a translator’s sensitive perception and his infinite capacity for 
taking pains. For such translation every playwright should be 
grateful. 

Let us now turn from the play and the playhouse to the inter- 
national theatre. A generation ago translation was practically con- 
fined to three languages, the English, the French, and the German. 
The French stage especially was the fount and origin of adapted 
pieces, and there was scarcely an example of the “well-made play” 
in any language that did not owe something to an original French 
author. The German theatre, already more seriously disposed than 
the French, was producing its Magdas for the world-stage. Scan- 
dinavians like Ibsen and Strindberg were strange and rare phenom- 
ena, at whom the theatrical world looked askance as much on 
account of their nationality as of their heretical opinions. They 
were intruders upon what was, in effect, a corporation of the greater 
Powers. Still the theatre was forced to accept their work; and 
later on came the Russians and the Hungarians bearing new 
dramas; and then (not for the first time in dramatic history) the 
Italians and the Spaniards; and in these latter days come Czechs 
and Poles and Dutchmen, all of whom find a hearing and are ac- 
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cepted on their dramatic merits. It is plain, then, that the field of 
dramatic adventure has been immensely widened in a short space 
of time, and with it the field of dramatic translation. It is likely to 
be still further widened as the dramatists of the Eastern countries 
adapt themselves to Western ways, or market their wares in 
Western fashion. 

Good translation is the more needful, since even those countries 
which share a common language, like England and America, are 
widely different in their theatrical point of view. Their language 
itself has increasing divergencies. The time is coming nearer when 
American plays will be brought to London in a definitely English 
version, which will be at the same time a translation of the text and 
an adaptation of the setting. Already an American play of the racy 
colloquial sort contains hundreds of words that are unknown to 
the English dictionary, and scores that are unknown to the culti- 
vated American, say, of the Middle West. For the present these 
words pass current on the stage in their original shape, because they 
suggest fresh images and thus explain themselves; but they multiply 
so fast that they will have to be translated. Not that the dictionary, 
as dictionary, will ever rule the theatre. The rich blood of com- 
mon speech, whether in Irish peasant huts or Broadway night clubs, 
will always renew the vitality of dramatic dialogue; but the Amer- 
ican translator of English and the English translator of American 
will yet have their turn on the stage, and that before many years. 

These changing times in dramatic speech bring some drawbacks 
in their train. Already Shakespeare is nearly incomprehensible to 
sections of the American audience, not because of the action of his 
plays, but because the Shakespearean text, strewn as it is with 
archaic words and couched in strange forms of syntax and construc- 
tion, no longer serves its proper turn of psychological accompani- 
ment. ‘To some critics this is a matter for more amusement than 
regret. If the public cannot understand Shakespeare, they say, so 
much the worse for the public. The theatre cannot afford to appeal 
to the half-educated; it is the better without their support. Let 
them betake themselves to the movies, where words will trouble 
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them no longer. But a theatre of the educated, in the literary sense 
of education, is a theatre of snobs and charlatans. It is better 
that the audience should frankly yawn over Shakespeare than that 
it should pretend to enjoy him because his name is famous, or be- 
cause the newspapers are full of quotations from his works. 

Readers of Shakespeare are able to follow his dialogue with 
much greater understanding; but how many are the readers of 
Shakespeare among the multitudinous playgoers of the world? Let 
us face the knowledge that they are a handful proportionately to 
the whole, and a diminishing handful proportionately to the spread 
of what is called the “amusement habit.” They still form a large 
part of the Shakespearean audience in England; but that audience 
is small. As for the American audience, it is bound to move far- 
ther and farther away from the comprehension of Elizabethan 
speech. Meanwhile the English language itself will undergo re- 
lentless and inevitable change, until in a few centuries, at latest, 
Shakespeare will have joined Chaucer and Spenser and the rest of 
the early-English poets whose works can be studied with pleasure 
and profit, but can scarcely be read aloud without pain. One day 
some bold spirit may even venture to translate Shakespeare from 
Elizabethan English into the contemporary language of his own 
countrymen. Instead of Shakespeare in modern dress, the theatre 
may present Shakespeare in modern speech, to the rage of scholars, 
the glee of journalists, and the perplexity of honest playgoers. 

We have not yet come to such a pass, and the Elizabethan Shake- 
speare will last our time at any rate. But let us note what is hap- 
pening in a country where Shakespeare is already a translated 
dramatist. The German versions made by Schlegel and revised 
by Tieck are generally considered to be models of all that dramatic 
translation should be. Schlegel was a true Shakespearean, and even 
a true Elizabethan, although his translations were composed two 
centuries after Shakespeare’s time and their impulse was derived 
from the German romantic movement. The tremendous power of 
Schlegel’s language, both in prose and verse, must be recognized by 
every good Shakespearean who finds himself in a German classical 
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theatre. For a century and a half Schlegel’s authority has been 
absolute both in the study and on the stage. Schlegel’s Hamlet, to 
the German playgoer’s ear, is as “full of quotations” as its English 
original. 

But Schlegel’s language is to the speech of modern Germany 
what the language of the Book of Common Prayer (or for that 
matter the Bible) is to the present English-speaking world. That 
is to say, its obscurities are familiar enough to pass for beauties. 
The translator has joyfully followed his master into every labyrinth 
of thought and every mist of doubtful meaning. His constructions 
are deliberately archaic. Is it a sign of modern perversity that 
the Germans are beginning to render Shakespeare afresh? Surely 
not. They are not trying to “improve” upon the work of their great 
translator, but to renew the vitality of the Shakespearean drama in 
a legitimate sense, by renewing its speech in modern translation. 
Such attempts will have their successes and their failures, but it is 
inevitable that they should be made. The Germans argue rightly 
that Schlegel is not sacrosanct, whatever Shakespeare may be. 
Their conclusion leads us to the corollary that those countries 
where Shakespeare is translated may one day understand him bet- 
ter, in the theatre at any rate, than the countries where he is played 
in his original tongue. The American Schlegel may begin his task 
with a good conscience—provided he understand that all transla- 
tions are in their nature subject to decay. That does not make them 
any less important as works of art; indeed it should remind us of 
the urgent necessity that they be made by artists and not by ama- 
teurs or tradespeople. For that matter originals themselves are 
subject to decay; and in the light of history the good translator 
may well appear as one who lovingly repairs the ravages of time in 
lines that are immortal indeed, but more flexible than the “marble, 
or the gilded monuments of princes” with which the poet has 


compared them. 
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A Doll’s House at the Town Theatre, Columbia, 8. C. Mrs. John J. Hope as Nora, 


wearing the costumes designed by Mrs. William Dean 


THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


- was with the more adventurous experimental groups that Ibsen found his way 
into the English and American theatre, and it is outside of New York today, with 
the tributary theatres, that he still finds his most constant producers in America. There 
is scarcely a little theatre in the country that has not, at one time or another, mounted 
an Ibsen play. One glance at the programmes of any of the more prominent groups 
proves this—The Lady from the Sea is in the repertory of the Cleveland Playhouse, 4n 
Enemy of the People can be found at the Pasadena Community Playhouse, The Wild 
Duck has already been played at the University of California this season, and the Duse 
Art Theatre in Philadelphia has produced Little Eyolf. One remembers the success 
that Oliver Hinsdell scored in Dallas when he revived Hedda Gabler, Alfred Arvold’s 
production of Peer Gynt at Fargo to standing room only, and a score of similar 
revivals which have met with equal response. Now, to pick at random, comes news of 
William Dean’s revival of 4 Doll’s House at the Town Theatre, Columbia, S. C., 
and Howard Claney’s production of The Pillars of Society at the Neighborhood Club 
in Brooklyn. What all these productions mean in keeping Ibsen alive as an acting 
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John Ferguson at Stanford University, directed by Gordon Davis, set by Leslie Kiler 


playwright, instead of a “literary dramatist,” is not easily estimated. It should be 
noted, too, that these revivals cover the full range of the country, and show that 
Ibsen, in spite of the decline of the road, in spite of all those agencies in smaller cities 
which have worked against the spoken drama during more recent years, has never had 
a wider audience than he commands today; in fact, he seems never to have been more 
alive as a playwright in the theatre. 


The production of 4 Doll's House at Columbia, S. C., calls attention to the inter- 
esting work which William Dean is doing as director of the Town Theatre and the 
Department of Drama at the University of South Carolina. Mr. Dean’s varied 
programme for the present season includes Galsworthy’s Justice, O’Neill’s Anna 
Christie, Stravinsky’s The Fire Bird (L’Oiseau de Feu) Kelly’s The Show-Off,, 
Shaw’s The Admirable Bashville (an hilarious blank verse version of Shaw’s pugilist 
novel, Cashel Byron's Profession, which has been too long overlooked by Little Thea- 
tres), Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Mikado, and Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. 


Such a programme as Mr. Dean’s, with its Gilbert and Sullivan and Stravinsky 
alternating with regular plays, demonstrates again that the tributary theatres, once 
past the “murky Maeterlinckism” of their earlier days, their precious Pierrot fables, 
or their earnest gloom, have become the greatest purveyors of both “literary” and real- 
istic plays. It is by them that Ibsen, Galsworthy and O'Neill are carried up and 
down the country, long after their New York runs have been exhausted. Along with 
Shaw, Barrie, Kelly and the rest, it is St. John Ervine who has especially benefited by 
these theatres, just as they have benefited by the excellent opportunities for realistic 
acting and production he has provided them in John Ferguson and Jane Clegg. It is, 
in short, by these little theatres that our modern playwrights have become permanent 
theatre realities and household words to the country at large. 
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“I SING THE BODY ELECTRIC” 


My Life, by Isadora Duncan. Boni and Liveright: New York. 
6¢ A BOOK separate”’ this Life of Isadora Duncan, a book, as Whit- 


man said of Leaves of Grass, “not to be linked with the rest 

nor felt by the intellect,” but one which, in its gorgeous frank- 
ness, breaks at a stroke all traditions of autobiographical reticence. To 
Isadora life was inconceivable except in terms of Love and Art (both 
spelled with capital letters). To be without one or the other was not to 
exist-—to write of herself and to omit one or the other was to deny the 
very essence of her being—to forswear herself. “Any man or woman who 
would write the truth of their lives would write a great work,” she says 
in her foreword and, with a courage and a callousness that are equally 
astonishing, she has in this book presented at least some portions of the 
truth of a varied and vehement existence. She herself realized acutely that 
one book could not contain even approximately all that she had to say, 
and therefore in this volume she more or less deliberately devoted her- 
self to a flaming exposition of experience rather than to a discussion of 
theory. What she might have written in the way of presenting her theories 
of the dance is evidenced by her articles in ‘(THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
(Vol. XI, Nos. 8 and 10), and it adds another poignant regret to the 
tragedy of her sudden death that she never fully developed this analysis 
of her art. 

There is a quality of genius that is always breath-taking, a kind of 
superabundance of vitality, a multiplicity of personality that, to the aver- 
age citizen, is in itself almost indecent. Isadora was preéminently pos- 
sessed of this quality. Moved by an obscure need to reaffirm experience 
through gesture, rhythm, the harmonics of bodily movement—passion- 
ately, abnormally sensitive and sentient, she was a wind harp through 
which life played with cruel intensity and violence. Possessed by her 
genius, she created her dance—an experience not easily recorded in words 
or reduced to rule and measure and one which here escapes her own 
efforts at analysis as effectually as it has so far evaded description. But 
Isadora the Dancer was only one of her manifestations. Her book gives 
us, inadvertently as well as intentionally, an extraordinary picture of her 
strangely compounded personality. And even as she pours out the stories 
of her loves and sorrows, her studies, her struggles, her bacchanalian joys 
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and shattering tragedies, she pauses now and then to exclaim impatiently 
—‘but this is only a part of it—this is only the surface of these experi- 
ences!’’ She calls herself a pagan puritan and though paganism may pre- 
dominate in these pages of colorful and often comic abandon, the con- 
tradiction is subtly evident throughout—perhaps not least in the fact that 
she wrote the book at all. Even in her most intense moments she never 
loses sight of herself. ‘There was I, in my little white tunic” rings again 
and again the note of an odd incongruity. Hermione in a real and vio- 
lent Bohemia, living madly, at first on principle and later by an acquired 
and insatiable necessity. With Whitman, Isadora sang the body electric, 
and her book in its unique frankness, its romantic, soaring illusions, its 
poetic inventions and its quick strokes of vivid portraiture, as well as in 
its sudden incongruous lapses, presents an amazing picture of “the tangled 
web of sorrow and catastrophe” in which she found herself enmeshed. 
We learn from it that Rousseau, Nietzsche, Wagner, Beethoven and Whit- 
man were her masters of the dance, we see her extraordinary career unfold 
itself in all the capitals of Europe, we are introduced into the intimacies 
of her boudoir and initiated into her enthusiasm for caviar and cham- 
pagne. There is proverbially but the shortest of steps from the sublime 
to the ridiculous and in these pages Isadora moves, always gracefully and 
often gaily, from one to the other. Her literary style is as varied as her 
abundant personality, ranging from the depths of platitudinous bathos and 
sentimentality to an occasional stark phrase that sears the mind and re- 
mains forever in the memory. In the end the tragedy of her children’s 
death overshadows all other impressions. We see Isadora in her ulti- 
mate human misery and helplessness, unable to find any answer to her 
poet’s unanswerable question: 


“And if the body does not do fully as much as the soul? 
And if the body were not the soul, what is the soul?” 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Continental Method of Scene Painting, by Vladimir Polunin. 
Beaumont: London. 


This is a book with a double interest. The non-technical reader will 
find the whole of Mr. Polunin’s argument summarized in his preface— 
to the effect that the method of painting scenery on the floor of a studio 
is superior to the vertical method so widely practised. The preface even 
will tell him why the horizontal way see P be preferred. And perhaps 
the non-technical reader, having got so far, will wonder how Mr. Polunin 
is going to make a whole book about the subject. He contrives to make a 
very informative book, of which about one-third consists in the develop- 
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ment of his highly professional argument, and two-thirds, perhaps just 
as useful, describe his experiences in scene-painting with Sir ‘Thomas 
Beecham and the Diaghilev company. It is especially interesting to be 
taken quite literally behind the scenes of the Russian Ballet and to see 
something of the atelier in which Picasso and Derain and Sert achieved a 
rare co-operation of the painter’s art with the art of the theatre. It is this 
special ‘“‘ballet interest” also that ta an opening to the illustrator and 
book-producer; and this book, although the edition is not limited, is as 
good as any recent work from the Beaumont Press. Indeed this third 
interest of attractive presentation is a very strong one, and without it the 
subject might appear slight and the narrative uneventful. There is one 
point upon which Mr. Polunin says very little—the pressure of economic 
law upon the scene-painters. We believe the vertical method is favored 
generally because it is cheaper—floor-space being expensive in all great 
cities, and most expensive in London and New York. The scene-painters 
of London already congregate in the poorest quarters south of the Thames 
that are easily accessible from theatreland, because they cannot afford the 
rental of a really central studio. Even there they paint vertically; and if 
they are called upon to paint horizontally—that is, to spread every piece 
of canvas upon the floor—they will either have to build skyscrapers or 
migrate to the country altogether. But it is just as well that the best 
method should be described for us, even though it be only one more re- 
minder that the expensive luxury of England or America—such as the 
opera or the repertory theatre, for instance—is the everyday necessity of 
Continental art. 


Five Successful Plays. The Haylofters Company: Hartford, Conn. 


When a little theatre enters the publishing field for the purpose of pass- 
ing on to other dramatic organizations its own most successful produc- 
tions, its selections will have this advantage over the usual run of plays 
that each play printed has already been produced and found to have good 
acting qualities and drawing power. Of the first five of this well made 
and attractive group published by the Haylofters to reach THEATRE ARTS, 
Mary’s Lamb, by Hubert Osborne; Miss Coolidge, by Agnes Rothery; 
Saint Martin’s Summer, by Tom Cushing, and The Engagement Ring, by 
Robert Hillyer, are straight, slight comedies, simple of set and execu- 
tion. Mary’s Lamb offers the young designer an opportunity for an 
amusing modernistic setting. Miss Coolidge has a sympathetic part for 
an actress of personality, who is without the conventional type of pretti- 
ness. Saint Martin’s Summer is so slight as to be almost without dramatic 
interest, but might be a charming interlude in a bill of more meaty fare. 
The Engagement Ring as a style of amateur play has been somewhat over- 
done, but it makes small acting demands of its cast and the set needs the 
barest suggestion of outline and lighting to be effective. The fifth play, 
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Young Leonardo, by Ruel Crompton Tuttle, is of another calibre. The 
principal characters are Florentine children, and the timbre of the play 
calls for delicate and imaginative handling. To bring out its full quality 
it should be played by children in a sunny garden in the late afternoon of 
a still June day. 


Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride, by George Jean Nathan. Alfred Knopf: 
New York. 

Once more Mr. Nathan has written a book with scissors and paste. 
Once more his pages include essays, paragraphs, random thoughts, and 
paradoxes, and touch upon the universe as it seems to Mr. Nathan. This 
time he has, for the most part, forgotten the American drama for the 
American scene. He writes of “The New Morality,” “The American 
Emotion,” ‘The Muse in Our Midst” and “Delusions,” and skims easily 
through “A Few Notes on American Criticism.” Even though his style is 
by now as familiar as are his antics, he is still without a peer in mental 
Sepiatich The pity is that he seems to take pains to say only one-half of 
what he really has to say. And his method of saying it, for all its bril- 
liance, has lapses that he would be the first to damn in others. Though 
most of Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride is written in the manner of the Mer- 
cury, Mr. Nathan, as his aphorisms show, has not entirely lived down his 
past on The Smart Set. Take, for example, the profound little one on 
page 113, which is called ‘‘50-50” and reads, “Nothing is so ruinous to 
an artist as a love of money. Nothing is so ruinous to a business man 
as a love of art.’’ Surely the Department of Forestry ought to be more 
careful, and not allow trees to be felled to immortalize such puerility. 


The Cross-Stitch Heart and other Plays, by Rachel Field. Charles 
Scribner's Sons: New York. 

Rachel Field has solved a real problem in writing plays for amateur 
production—that of creating situations and writing dialogue that is neither 
insipid nor beyond the capabilities of inexperienced players. Miss Field 
excels in the light touch of comedy, fantasy, pathos; her characters have 
charm and originality, her sets are simple of execution. The Cross-Stitch 
Heart is one of the indispensable volumes for the amateur dramatic club’s 
library, as also is a former volume of Six Plays, which contains, among 
others, Three Pills in a Bottle, a play that has been successfully performed 
by amateurs in every State in the Caen. 


¥ Doug and Mary and Others, by Allene Talmey. Macy-Masius: New 
ork. 

Bright, chatty, unconventional pen-portraits of the great and acclaimed 
great in the movie-world. Although superficial, they are colorful, and 
the wood-cuts by Zadig are a decorative addition. 
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Sean O’Casey, whose Plough and the Stars 
and Juno and the Paycock have been re- 
cently performed in New York by the Irish 
Players, from a painting by Augustus John 
shown in his recent exhibition at the 
Anderson Galleries. 
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Artists’ Supplies 


Lighting 











ALJO 
Scenic Artist’s Supplies 
DRY AND PULP COLORS—ANILINE DYES 
BRONZE POWDERS 


Aljo Manufacturing Co. 
168 West 22nd St. New York, N. Y. 


WHOLESALE 
Charles I. Newton «¢ seran 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 
Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing Lava, 
Birds, Butterflies, Flying Angels, Etc. 
Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 

244 W. 14th St., N.Y.C. Tel. Chel. 2171 











Dept. T. Tel.: Watkins 6779 
Costumes Make-up 
MAX FACTOR’S 
COSTUME your show the same as Broad- SUPREME 


way managers do. Brooks’ Cos- 
tumes are used in practically every New York 
production. These same costumes are available for 
your use. 25,000 to choose from. Send list of 
requirements for our proposal. 


MAKE-UP PREPARATIONS 
Used in Motion Pictures for many years. This fa- 
mous line of Make-up is now available to the Stage 
Profession. Write for list and details. Dealers 








BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York a an ee. Cae Sen. Cok 
COMPLETE COSTUMING Schools 
ee d Scenic Effects for all productions. 
p+ dhe pA nn Ren ail econ EMMA AUGUSTA GREELY 


Always a little better than seems nec- 

essary. World’s largest mail order cos- 

tumers. Twenty-two years of giving 

Broadway service at Haverhill prices. 

sa? Water color illustrations and estimates. 
HOOKER—HOWE 

of HAVERHILL, MASS. 






DRAMATIC TRAINING 
Pantomime, Voice, Diction, Staging, Personality. 
Student or Professional. Class or Private. 
Winter class now forming 
The Belvedere, 319 W. 48th St. Pennsylvania 5902 








Draperies and Settings 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 
Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order— 
Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 
Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 
No catalog issued, as all our ideas are original. 
Write for information. 


ELIZABETH MACK STUDIOS 
New York Paris 
FRENCH DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 
Master Course in Paris—June to September 
For information address secretary 
Telephone: 66 Fifth Avenue 
Algonquin 6907 New York City 





SCENERY? 


Yes, I have 4,000 Settings for Rent! 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 
THE ONE PLACE IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD 


PEGGY TAYLOR STUDIO THEATRE 
CLASSIC BALLET—INTERPRETIVE DANCING 


During the season, Peggy Taylor assisted by 
her dancers, will give a series of dance recitals 
at the studio. Admission by subscription only. 


Write for dates and further information 
43 West 46th St. Bryant 1783 








SCHNEIDER STUDIOS, Inc. 
"STAGE DRAPERIES 


Drop Curtains, Cycloramas, 
Groundcloths, Vaudeville Sets, 
Theatrical Effects 
127 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bryant 1169 


PERRY-MANSFIELD SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE AND DANCE 
STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLORADO 
JULY—AUGUST 
Booklet on request 


343 East 50th St., New York. Murray Hill 2207 





WEISS & SONS 
CURTAINS - Deane - FURNITURE 
THEATRE & STAGE 


508 West 43rd ot. New York 


Theatrical Fabrics 








Fencing 


THEATRICAL FABRICS 


For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 
MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MILLS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
Opposite Friars’ Club 


107 W. 48th St.. New York Bryant 2511-2 





MONSIEUR LOUIS SENAC 


wishes to announce that he is open for appoint- 
ments to instruct in the Art of Fencing 


H. D. MENDELSOHN CO. 


Headquarters for 








FOIL, SABRE, DUELLING SWORD AND CANNES 
405 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Columbus 2791 


THEATRICAL FABRICS 


112-118 West 44th St. New York City 


Lessons at Residence Phones—Bryant 4107-4170 
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A Letter to Little Theatres, College Dramatic Clubs 


Have you ever thought of establishing a permanent wardrobe for your Dramatic 
Activities? We are prepared to quote you very interesting prices for the purchase of 
costumes, wigs, costume accessories, properties, etc., for your wardrobe department. 
We can supply these to you at a much lower price than you could make them your- 
selves, and you can be assured of accuracy in every detail. 

For the amount of money you spend in a year for costume rentals you could add 
considerably to your permanent equipment. If you are interested kindly advise us 
what type of work you are doing, and we would be pleased to offer suggestions and 
prices for your consideration. 

_ 

VAN HORN & SON, Est. 1852 THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 
12th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Sale and Rental 
ROLLIN W. VAN HORN, Pres. Recognized Authorities on Period Costume 





The Haylofters Company 


Publishers of SAMUEL FRENCH 


Successful Plays 


i New Plays 


4 Amateur Production 
For Little Theatres, 


Send for list 
Schools and Colleges 


Box 1441-T Hartford, Conn. 





: Over a hundred new titles now 
Popular Full-Evening Plays 

Price: 50c per copy Revalty 

The Absent-Minded Bridegroom (6M. 6W.). .$10.00 


By Larry E. Johnson 
The Ghost Bird (6M. GW.) ........ccccccecs 10.00 


Her’ Step-Husbend (aM. BW.) ... eee e ee eeeees 15.00 SAMUEL FRENCH 


By Larry E. Johnson 


ready. Send for our latest lists. 


The Mummy and the Mumps (5M. 5W.)..... 15.00 
By Larry E. Johnson Incorporated 1898 
The Red Thread of Guilt (6M. 3W.)........ 10.00 
By Ernest J. Sharpsteen 
Sweetwater Trail (7M. 6W.)................. 15.00 Send for our new Catalogue 
By Larry E. Johnson 
Welcome to the Old Town (5M. 3W.)....... 10.00 
Seem Saeae THOS, R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 


Send for large complete catalogue of plays and 
entertainments 


T. S. DENISON & CO. 25 West 45th Street, New York City 


623 South Wabash Avenue - Dept. 177 - Chicago 
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MODELS FOR THE INTIMATE THEATRE 


Plans for Scenery Construction—Lists of Hardware and How Used 


Artists and students instructed in various color mixtures, dyes, tempora, sizes, pastes, etc. 
Information on the use of the “grid-iron,” rigging, drawn and tableaux curtains, traps, trick 
appliances. Instructions in Constructivism, Symbolism and the adjustment of Post-impres- 
sions and Futuristic Settings, and their proper application. 

Studios: 108 Central Park South 
New York City Telephone Circle 4618 
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The Williams School of Dramatic Art 


GEORGE C. WILLIAMS ROLLO A. TALLCOTT 
President Dean 
, Incorporated with Collegiate Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormi- 





privileges by the Board of sign-—Stage Lighting — Dancing 



































== Standing and Degree conferring tories. Courses in Scenic De- 
if Regents of the State of New —Fencing—Stage Craft. Col- 
York. lege Courses in English, Lan- 
Professional Director—Teach- ee a: ae Pate 
ing Staff includes twenty well- S08 y- ss 
known Instructors. Courses in Correct Speech a Specialty — 
| Acting—Directing and Managing Voice Training—Diction — Pro- 
—Teaching of Dramatics. Grad- nunciation. 
| uates eligible to teach Dramatics Popular and _ Inspirational 
} in Schools of New York State. Summer School. Sessions open 
: June 4th and July 2nd. 
| Teachers, Dramatic, Lyceum “ 7 
UL and Personal Culture Courses, i Fall Term opens September 
bat two, three and four years in 20th. Send for catalogue. 
=> length. 140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 











Gloucester School of the Little Theatre | Phidelah a“ — School 


9th Season 
June 30th—August 25th Spoken Word 
, e The Bungalow School 
Acting — Production Overlooking the Sea 


Oak Bluffs, Mass. 


Intensive courses in Expression. Professional Act- 
Two weeks of repertory ing and Stage Direction. Two “Little Theatre” 
Plays each week. Land and Water Sports. 


First Session opens Monday, June 4 
Second Session opens Monday, July 2 


F. Evans : 112 Charles St., Address, Mr. Phidelah Rice 
F. O. Cunningham Boston, Mass. 286 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 


Plays given publicly twice a week 


For circular address 





Playhouse at the Cross Streams 


Resident School and Summer Camp E L S A F I N D L A , 


Devoted to aaa 
Theatre and Cultural Arts Season 1927-1928 ; 


Pa 
Thorough Technical Training for the Professional Stage, DatcrozE EuRYTHMICS (ee 
by New York director PLastic, PANTOMIME as 
Mental, Emotional and Physical Poise Sai tatons: Dimers, b( 
Speaking—voice cultivation a Ti Lg ne 
Individuality Unfoldment SE REIENe, 5 CREE PW.Q24EOE 
Experimental Theatre Studio, 264 Fifth Avenue 
Training that liberates students from fear, self- sir “y: i 
consciousness and a sense of limitation and fits Adults and Children , 
them for —— and Social life, Summer Courses July-August “— 
Just Constructive Recreation in an enjoyable For information apply 
environment. ’ 
264 Fifth Avenue, New York Mad. Sq.: 1019 


Address: HOPEWELL JUNCTION, DUTCHESS Co., N. Y. 
(65 Miles from N. Y. C.) 








MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 44 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 


Spring Term Opens April 2nd 








Dramatic Extension Courses in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-C CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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LOUISE GIFFORD’S 
TRAINING FOR THE YOUNG ACTOR 


Louise Gifford, a director of the former Theatre Guild School, is continuing 
courses of intensive training in all phases of stage technique. Students are given 
individual criticisms by prominent actors and are trained by a faculty of experts. 


“The work that Louise Gifford did with the 
Theatre Guild School is heartily endorsed by 
the Board of Managers of the Theatre Guild.” 


—Board of Managers 


PRIVATE COACHING a Specialty. 
Two months’ probationary course for amateurs prior to acceptance in regular classes. 


54 West 74th Street, New York City Telephone, Susquehanna 2494 





HELEN FORD Elizabeth B. Grimball 


ACTING Studio of Acting and 
THEORY — PRACTICE Dramatic Production 


STUDIO SUMMER STUDIO 264 FIFTH AVENUE 
Carnegie Hall-Mez 864 Nantel Registrations for Oct. 1928 NOW. 
7th Ave. & 56th St. Laurentian Mts. 


‘s S Training for the Professional Theatre 
New York, N. Y. Province of Quebec and for Educational & Community Dramatics 


y 5th-June » 5th- 
Sept. 15th-June rst July 5th-Aug. roth. Elizabeth B. Grimball — Stage Director 





Telephone—Circle 1350 PRODUCER OF PAGEANTS AND PLAYS 
Studio of ’ 
DRAMATIC ART osef ©. Geiger 
Director STUDIO 
LEO BULGAKOV 100 WEST 72Np ST. 
ACTING “DANCING PHONE TRAFALGAR 9197 


DRAMATIC DIRECTOR 


Artists who have worked under my direction 
SYLv1ia SIDNEY oF “‘CRIME,”” MIRIAM STUART OF “THE 


DICTION FENCING 
Technique of Acting—Barbara Bulgakov 
Special Course in Imagination Training and 


Mimie Drama—Leo Bulgakov beng aa ager he POLAISE OF ““‘WE AMERICANS,” 
a a EN GRAUER “PROCESSIONAL,”’ ETC. 
MORNING and EVENING CLASSES ac ; ‘ : — i 
100 per month omplete ourse in Dramatic Art 
gue fn -oll course Character Sketches—Readings 
Private lessons and hours arranged if desired. WRITTEN AND COACHED 
: Address —_——_—_— - —_— —___——— 
127 Riverside Drive, N. Y. Book OF CHARACTER SKETCHES, MONOLOGUES. 
.) Endicott 378 — , SIE ’ <TD 
Telephones: } Wiskins 9156 Just PUBLISHED. $2.00 PosTPaIp 








SCHOOL OF THE. GOODMAN THEODORA IRVINE 
gee THEATRE | sTupiomTHEATRE 











FACULTY 
] ' L Thomas Wood Stevens 310 West 73rd Street, N. Y. 
+ er stat Kane Mary Agnes Doyle A COURSE IN ACTING 
oe ee Fs 0? Small groups. Also private lessons. 
perating its own eatre . 
Thoroughly professional training in entire work of All Rehearsals and Stage Technique 


with Miss Irvine personally. Work 
sponsored by Eva Le Gallienne, Mr. 
and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 


the theatre—production, acting, scene design, cos- 
tume and playwriting. 


Practical experience in Repertory Matthison. 
ADMISSION BY COMPETITION Teacher of Alice Brady. 
NEW TERMS BEGIN MARCH 26-—SEPT. 17 : F 
Address Dept. TA for free descriptive bulletin. Spring term egane Maveh Sind 
KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE stendein ts apes j 
DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. Telephone: Endicott 3345 
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STAGE FURNISHINGS, Inc. 


A NEW SERVICE TO DESIGNERS 
Special attention to their requirements 


FURNISHINGS and DECORATIONS 
For all types of Stage Settings 


Complete Service to 
LITTLE THEATRES—SCHOOLS—AMATEUR CLUBS 


RENTALS and SALES 
348 West 40th Street, New York. Telephone: Penn. 7826 





=» YELLENTI & 


STAGE SETTINGS DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
“From the Script to the Curtain” 


Estimates on Complete Production 


348 West 40th Street 
New York City Telephone: Penn. 7826 





E have designed an inexpensive interchangeable set of screens 
and hangings for Theatres, Colleges and Schools with small 
stages that is the most practical equipment of its kind yet conceived. 


DEVEREUX STUDIOS 


Curtains Draperies Hangings 
80 WEST goth STREET, NEW YORK 








For the cemener and student of lighting 


Study color in light and its effects on 
pigments in your own studio. 


The use of the Hall Model Lighting 
Equipment has proven to be the only 
practical means of working out these 
problems in a satisfactory and eco- 
nomical way. 





For further particulars address 


te Mini i i assembled. 
, — eae oe nis er) sem®"©°"GEORGE L. HALL, W. Emerson St.,-Melrose, Mass. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
TRAINING IN 


PLAYWRITING— COSTUMING— 

Geo. P. Baker, Chairman. Mrs. Charlotte F. Harrison 
PRODUCING—Alexander Dean TECHNICAL DIRECTING— 
STAGE LIGHTING— Philip W. Barber. 

Stanley R. McCandless. DICTION—Mrs. Margaret Carrington 


SCENIC DESIGN—Donald M. Oenslager BUSINESS MANAGER—Boyd M. Smith 


This school provides training in professional playwriting and play-production. On its 
experimental stage, with an auditorium seating 225, or on its main stage, with an auditorium 
seating 700, the Department produces the promising short and long plays written by its students. 
A group of some 1,200 people provide an audience which helps by its written criticism of 
plays presented. Under supervision of the Faculty, all work on the productions is done by 
the students—the designing and making of scenery, costumes, and properties, the lighting, 
scene shifting, and acting. To aid in this, thoroughly equipped workshops and an unusual 
lighting equipment are provided. All short plays are directed by students. They act as stage 
managers and assistant directors in presenting the long plays. Recent plays of the Depart- 
ment taken for professional production are Chicago by Maurine Watkins and Machiavelli by 
Lemist Esler. The Department fits its students in play-production for directorships of little, 
country, or settlement theatres, school, college and university dramatics, and work in the 
professional theatre. 


Requests for the catalogue and all other correspondence should be addressed to The 
Department of Drama, Yale University Theatre, New Haven, Conn. 






















d Merited Preference 


A ‘‘Display’’ Stage Lighting equipment has 





stood the rigid test of the most exacting pro- 
ducers, architects and engineers. 


Insist on ‘‘Display’’ supplies. It guarantees 


you the best at minimum prices. 


Spots, floods, footlights, baby spots, dimmers, 





connectors, etc., are fully illustrated in our 





catalogue. Send for one. 


“A Light for Every Purpose’’ 
MUN EA OI Ct 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co: ING 
334. WEST 44TH ST, NEW YORK CITY 
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Lovers of 
Romance 
Mystery 
and 


W onder 


Come to SOUTH AFRICA 


Here you can find a new, fresh, 
delightful 
scene 


ever-varied and 





panorama of changing 


and life. 


Ce Here you will experience pleas- 


ures and thrills that will cheer your heart and 
remain ever a delight in your memory. South 
Africa is a veritable treasure house of fasci- 
nating wonders—a Pandora Box from which 
your hands moment, 
some new and wonderful happiness, a con- 
tinuous round of charms which never pall or 


will draw out, every 


cloy. 


South Africa is a land of invigorating climate, 
where life is full of song and pleasure. Here 
modern civilization moves cheek by jowl 
alongside of picturesque, quaint, dignified na- 
tive Kraal life. Side by side with modern 


surgery witch doctors still ply their craft. 


You will find many things you have never 
seen and can only find in this ancient land 
famous for its legendary history: 


Great Diamond Mines 
Mile Deep Gold Fields 


Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 
The Magic Cango Caves 
Barbaric Bantu War Dances 
Quaint Kaffir Kraals 
The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
Wonderful Victoria Falls 
Speedy, Preening Ostriches 
Kruger Big Game Park 
and Glorious Cape Peninsula. 


Surf bathing on unrivalled sea-beaches. 


Sea angling from rock bound coasts for the 
finest sporting fish of the world. 


Trout fishing in Golden Rivers—the angler’s 
paradise. 


Gelf on sporty courses midst near by tower- 
ing mountains. 


Year round outdoor tennis on fast, true, ant- 
heap courts. 


You travel on comfortable railroads or along 
fine motor roads with modern hotels to rest in. 


Write for detailed information and free 
booklet, “Port Elizabeth,” or send 12c (to 
cover postage) for fully illustrated travel 


literature. 


TRAVEL BUREAU OF SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT 


9 Broadway 





New York City 
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